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INTRODUCTION 


In the year 998 of the Sarhvata era, MGlarajadeva, the Calukya or Solanki, 
came to the throne of Anahilavada Patana. He founded a dynasty which 
contributed in the largest measure to the development and growth of modern 
Gfijar&ta. In memory of the accession of this ruler, at its biennial sessions 
in 1942, the GtijarSti Sahitya Parisad decided to hold Mular&ja Solanki 
millennial celebrations. 

In connection with these celebrations it was further decided that the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which is closely allied to the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parisad should get a history of the Galukyas of Gujarata prepared in Eng¬ 
lish and the Parisad in Gujarati. I undertook to prepare the work. This 
was a welcome task, for, in the programme of my literary work since 1922 
a history of Gujarata figured prominently as a companion to my volume of 
Gujarata and its Literature. 

Historical literature in connection with the Calukyas has been ample. 
Apart from epigraphic records most of which are collected in the three 
volumes by Shri Acarya on The Historical Inscriptions of Gujarata pub¬ 
lished by the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, there is a large volume of literature em¬ 
bedded with historical materials composed during and immediately after the 
Calukya period (942 A.c.— 1300 A.c.) . Most of it is now brought to light 
as a result of the life-long labours of Acarya Jinavijayaji Muni, now the 
Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. There have also been four 
works dealing with the history of the Calukyan period, viz. Rasamala by 
Sir Kinlock Forbes (1856), History of Ancient Gujarat by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Jackson contained in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I Part I 
(1896), Gujardt-no MadhyakdUna Rajputa Itihasa, Vols. I & II in Gujarati 
by Shri Durgashankar Shastri (1939) who is also associated with the 
Bhavan as an Hon. Professor of Bhagavata Dharma; and Dr. Ray's sec¬ 
tion on the CSlukyas of Anahilapiataka in the Dynastic History of Northern 
India, Vol. II. 

The author of Rasamala principally relied upon Merutunga’s Pra- 
bandha Cintamani, Krsna Kavi’s Ratnamald and the stories collected from 
the bards by Kavi Dalpatram Dayabhai. This work, written in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, has been revised later. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
relied upon not only the principal historical works written during the Calu¬ 
kyan period and thereafter, but also tried to deduce historical data by a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the materials found in the prabandhas in the light of the 
epigraphic research made when the work was written. That work has held 
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the field for over fifty years. But since the work was written in 1885, fresh 
materials have come to light. Many unpublished literary works are now in 
print, some of them very ably edited. New literary works have been dis¬ 
covered ; inscriptions and coins not only relating to GujarSta but other parts 
of the country have thrown light on the period. Many Gujarati scholars 
have written valuable monographs on one or the other of the subjects deal¬ 
ing with the period. And the knowledge of our history has grown apace on 
account of the valuable labours of eminent scholars. Shri Durgashanker 
Shastri in his work has attempted to bring the history of Dr. Bhagwanlal 
up-to-date. By the very comprehensive nature of the work to which he set 
himself, Dr. Ray's treatment is restricted to the dynasty rather than to the 
land and the people. Recently Shri Rasiklal Parikh in his introduction 
to the Kavyanusasam of Hemacandra has given a survey in English of the 
fresh materials relating to this period drawn from Jain sources. 

Since I wrote my first novel Patamni Prabhuta in 1915, I have been 
familiar with most of the literary and epigraphic materials relating to the 
Caiukyas of Gfijarfita. I have contributed perhaps more than any single 
author in placing before modem Gfijarata the greatness of Anahilvada 
Parana and its architects, the Caiukyas. But in my novels relating to the 
Calukyan period I had naturally adopted the perspective which Hemacandra- 
carya first presented in literature and which, generation after generation, 
including the authors above referred to, had accepted as historically correct. 
It was expressed by Sir Kinlodc Forbes in these words : “ Their greatest 
and enduring claim to glory is, however, to be found in the fact that surpass¬ 
ing the boast of—Augustus, they found their country waste and left it a 
land flowing with milk and honey." 

But when I began to work at my new task I found the perspective 
faulty and I realised the utter impossibility of writing a history of Gujarata 
only with reference to the Caiukyas of Patana. At the time there was no 
GujarSta as there is one to-day. Mulaifija was not the founder—not the 
BrahmB-Visnu-Siva as Hemacandra would have it—of modem Gujarata, but 
a fugitive relic of a great historic age of GurjaradeSa. For 400 years 
before and 100 years after him, what is modem Gujarata now was ruled by 
rulers of other dynasties of Gurjarade^a, some of whom were more powerful 
than the most powerful Oalukya. Modem Gujarata was only the remnant 
—with fresh accessions of course—of a great GurjaradeSa, which for a cen¬ 
tury and more stretched from the West Punjab to the Mahi, and which 
moulded not only the history of India but shaped in some measure the 
course of history by withstanding Arab aggression for well nigh two centu¬ 
ries. This <rid GurjaradeSa was ruled by a series of emperors, the greatest 
of whom was Mihira Bhoja styled AdivarSha, (836 A.c. —888 A.c.) an 
ancestor of MfilarSja, who in military and political achievements have few 
rivals in history and whose imperial sway was as extensive as that of Sri 
Harsa or the imperial Guptas. 
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The history of the Galukyas was in fact only the last act of the magni¬ 
ficent drama of Gurjaradesa the beginning of which must be placed in the 
early sixth century of the Christian era. This old GurjaradeSa as a geo¬ 
graphical unit consisted of Rajputana, Malva and Gujarat and was from 
Vedic times inhabited by a homogeneous people. 

This also involved a re-examination of the theory of immigration of 
GOrjaras on which Bhagwanlal and Jackson had set the seal of their 
immense weight. The underlying assumption of early foreign scholars, 
which even Indian scholars have inherited, obscured the view that the central 
fact of Indian History was India and not any specific associations of, or 
conquests by, foreigners. This was largely due to a partiality for the annals 
of outside countries, which" give to the history of this country the appearance 
of a series of achievements of those, who claim to have conquered it as des¬ 
cribed by their own admiring authors, who were lucky enough to have their 
writings preserved or had cultivated the art of writing ancient history. This 
outlook, I felt, distorted the perspective on this period of Indian history 
more than any other. 

These considerations compelled me to revise the whole scheme of 
history and to begin from the beginning of the organic period, which, I found, 
could be laid a little after 500 A.c., when Haricandra, the Pratihara, became 
the ruler of Gurjaradesa and entered upon a widespread conquest which 
ended with Kama Vaghela under whom the power of Gurjaradesa was 
finally lost. The history of this organic period began with the upsurgence 
of the people who inhabited Rajputana, Malva and modem Gujarat, and 
reached its imperial stature more than once between 725 and 1200 a.c. 
Dynastic changes, alterations in the boundaries of empires and shifting of 
capitals, during this period, are insufficient to justify the splitting up of this 
period. Magha who composed Sisupalavadha at Bhinnamala, the capital of 
Gurjaradesa in the 6th or 7th century A.C., was the literary ancestor in the 
direct line of Somesvara the author of UMgharaghava and Ktrtikaumudi in 
the 13th century A.c. 

Another difficulty then presented itself. The beginnings of Gurjara¬ 
desa were laid on the background created by imperial Magadha. Even the 
political history of Gurjaradesa from 500 to 1300 a.c. would be inadequate 
without appreciating what the people of Gurjaradesa were, what they stood 
for, and what they developed. Mihira Bhoja the Great, Bhoja the Magnifi¬ 
cent, Jayasimha Siddhailaja and Kumarapala, upheld dharma which repre¬ 
sented a living tradition and social organisation and it became necessary to 
provide an introductory background to the period. It was therefore decid¬ 
ed to enlarge the scheme by taking up the earliest possible threads, and di¬ 
viding the history into four parts : 

I. Pre-historical, i.e., from the early Aryan associations with the 
West Coast to about the end of the epic period or rather the 
death of Sri Kf$na. 
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II. The period of Aryan expansion and consolidation from c 1000 
B.C. to 550 a.c. During 1200 years of this period PStaliputra 
was the imperial capital of India. During these centuries 
Magadha, the home-land of imperial power in the country, was 
governed by the Sisunagas, Nandas, the Mauryas, the Suhgas 
and after an interval by the Guptas, and reached out to the 
frontier provinces which included the colonies of the West 
Coast. 

III. The period of the Imperial Gurjaras from 550 to 1300 a.c. 

IV. Social and Cultural. 

This volume deals with the pre-historic period. The third, dealing 
with the Imperial Gurjaras, will follow immediately. Volume II and 
Volume IV are under preparation and will follow later. 

In this volume Prof. G. N. Wadia has contributed a valuable introduc¬ 
tory article on Geology and Dr. H. D. Sankalia on ‘ The Pre- and Proto- 
History of Gujarat.’ Dr. A. D. Pusalkar’s contribution is a thorough and 
brilliant survey of the Yadavas. My own contribution deals with that 
highly controversial subject, the Home and the international contacts of the 
early Aryans, during a period of time anterior to the Vedic period which I 
have already dealt with in my book, Early Aryans in Gujarat, published by 
the University of Bombay. It is written only as a new point of view ; not 
a complete monograph ; a speculation, not history. 

I must take this opportunity of thanking all those who have helped me 
in editing this work. Acarya Jinavijayaji Muni and Shri Durgashanker 
Shastri with their life-work have rendered me every assistance. Being 
occupied with several other activities I had appointed an editorial sub¬ 
committee to do the detailed work of editing, consisting of Dr. A. D. Pusal- 
kar. Head of the Sanskrit Dept., Prof. S. D. Gyani, Professor of Indian 
History and Ancient Culture, and Prof. Yashwant Shukla, Professor in 
Gujarati at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. They have spared neither time 
nor energy in bringing this part to the requisite standard of uniformity and 
accuracy. Thanks are also due to Shri H. C. Bhayani, Reader in the Sans¬ 
krit Dept., for preparing the index of this volume, and Shri T. K. Knshna- 
swamy for assisting in the correction of the proofs. 

I also acknowledge with gratitude the help which Dr. Pusalkar and 
Prof. Yashwant Shukla have rendered me personally in verifying the foot¬ 
notes of my section in this volume and seeing the MSS through the Press. 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
6th Foundation Day 
Kartikt Purnima, V.S, 2000. 


K. M. Munshi 
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CHAPTER I 


GEOLOGY OF GUJARAT 

It is a truism that the course of human history in a region is largely shaped 
by its physical and geographical features which, in turn, in the ultimate, 
are determined by the geological history the region has passed through in 
the dim vista of geological time. The wide expanse of flat alluvial plains of 
high fertility, watered by perennial rivers under a mild and genial climate; 
the long gentle and shelving coast-line of a hospitable sea affording a number 
•of safe anchorages; the absence of rugged rock terrains or sandy desert 
wastes such as those that surround it on the East and North ; the presence 
of a sheltered bay swept by unfailing periodic monsoons, are all physio¬ 
graphic features impressed upon Gujarat by the course of geological events 
it has passed through. All these made Gujarat an exceedingly delectable 
place for early man to settle in and a highly favoured habitation for several 
primitive races, thousands of years before the dawn of civilisation, or the 
earliest beginnings of recorded history. But in comparison with even this 
distant date, according to standards of human history, the geological begin¬ 
nings of Gujarat date back to an antiquity of which it is difficult to give a 
concept save in terms of astronomical figures of years. 

I 

It will conduce to simplicity of treatment and clear understanding if 
the area of Maha-Gujarat, encompassed in the present publication, is dealt 
with in three sections, based on the natural physiographic divisions of this 
part of Western India. Gujarat in sensu stricto is an arbitrary political or 
administrative unit and has no geographic individuality ; but Gujarat with 
Kathiawar and Cutch and its northern prolongation to Palanpur, where it 
imperceptibly passes into Southern Rajputana, has a strongly marked geo¬ 
logical and physiographic unity. In its physical evolution this land-mass 
has behaved as one unit of Western India with characteristics and features 
remarkably distinct from the hinterland to the east, from Udaipur in the 
north to the Sahyadris of Nasik on the south. These divisions are :— 

(1) The Plains of Gujarat: The level stretch of alluvial country, of 
the shape of a triangle with its apex near Daman and expanding northwards 
with a broadening base reaching nearly 100 miles from the eastern border 
of Cutch to the Aravallian foot-hills. The Rann of Cutch falls naturally 
into this division. 

(2) The rocky terrain of North-West Gujarat covering the whole of 
Kathiawar and Cutch: Large areas of the rocky surface of this part of 
Gujarat are submerged under Sub-Recent deposits of the Gulfs of Cambay 
and Cutch, the Rann of Cutch being a more or less silted up prolongation 
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of the latter gulf. These gulfs are comparatively of late geological origin 
being an inlet of the Arabian Sea inundating low-lying portions in late 
Tertiary time, 

(3) The hinterland of elevated country to the east (composed of the 
ancient rocks of Aravallian foot-hills in the north, the rugged out-liers of 
the Satpura Range in Rewa Kantha and of the straggling hillocks of the 
Sahyadri range in the south): This part of Gujarat has neither the homo¬ 
geneity nor the continuity of the two preceding tracts, being built of an 
assortment of geological formations of various ages and rock-types, 

II 

We shall now consider the general geology of these three areas, their 
rock systems, the remains of ancient vegetable or animal life preserved in 
them as fossils, their age, and the mineral resources associated with them. 

In the following table is given in systematic order the succession of the 
geological formations of the whole of Gujarat, commencing with the oldest 
system at the base. It shows that out of the 17 standard periods of geology 
recognised in the world, the representative rock-formations of only 8 
periods are present, the remaining being altogether absent. Of the eight 
periods again many are very fragmentarily represented, for only a part of 
the rock-sequence belonging to a particular system of strata is present, the 
remaining part being more or less obscure or illegible. The geological record 
of Gujarat, in common with many other parts of India, is thus very imper¬ 
fect, there being numerous big gaps or lacunae in the succession of rock 
strata (unconformities). These breaks include the entire Palaeozoic group 
of strata, comprising six systems of geology, and a large part of the Meso¬ 
zoic group. The primitive Archaean systems and the comparatively recent 
systems belonging to the Tertiary or Caniozoic era, the third and last divi¬ 
sion of geological time, are fairly fully developed and form the materials 
for our study. We might compare the geological record as preserved in 
Gujarat to a manuscript of History out of which whole chapters and sections 
dealing with dynasties, or groups of dynasties, have been tom out, some 
others mutilated or damaged, with but a few chapters or passages left 
decipherable. 

TABLE OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS OF GUJARAT 
Geological Periods. Rock Formations. 

Sub-Recent and Post- Alluvium of modem rivers; blade cotton and other soils of 
Tertiary Southern Gujarat; Kankar; laterite ; gravel beds. Estuarine 

and gulf deposits of North Gujarat between Baroda—Ahmeda- 
bad and Eastern Kathiawar. Human relics of stone, metal and 
bone. 
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Geological Periods, 

Rock Formations. 

Pliocene 

Coastal deposits of Kathiawar; Dwarka beds; Porbunder 
beds; Peritn Island Stwaliks. Fossil ruminants, elephants, pigs, 
carnivore etc. Mammals. 

Eocene and Oligocene 

: 

1 

< 

Nummulitics of Surat and Broach, thick overlaid by 

4,000' of gravel and clay beds; the Ratanpur conglomerate of 
agate pebbles, Nummulitics of the Gulf of Cambay near 
Baroda and Bhavnagar hidden under the Alluvium. Oil-forming 
conditions; Fossil sea-shells of Molluscs, foraminifera, corals. 

The Deccan Trap—Volcanic series covering the mainland of 
Kathiawar and the Eastern fringe of Gujarat; Sahyadri and 
Satpura outliers. Pavaghar and Gimar complexes of ingenious 
volcanic rocks. 

' 

Cretaceous 

- 

: 

Lameta beds— gritty silicious limestones and sandstones 
occurring at the base of the traps near Dohad, Baria, Balasinor, 
Lunawada and Fanch Mahals. A few fossils of extinct land 
reptiles, turtles and fish. 

Bagh beds —richly fossiliferous limestones and sandstones, 
only 60-70' thick, representing an inroad of the sea down the 
Narbada valley, occurring at Jhabwa, Alirajpur, Chhota Udai¬ 
pur, Rewa Kantha. Numerous fossil molluscs, ammonites, 
corals, etc. 

Nmar and Ahmednagar, Sandstone of Lr. Cretaceou9 con¬ 
taining fossil plants—dicotyledons. 

Gondwana 

At Dhrangadhra and Wadhwan, Bhuj and Umia —soft white 
sandstones containing ferns, cycads and conifers of Jurassic 
(Umia) age. Successors of the rich coal vegetation of Bengal 
and Bihar coal-fields. Marine Jurassics of Cutch. 
Unconformity. 

Archaeozoic 

Delhi System—quartzites of the Alwar group found in the 
Idar State, east of Idar. 

Aravalli System— of Southern Rajputana, Mt. Abu, Rewa 
Kantha and Champener. Composed of varied assemblage of 
slates, schists, metamorphic rocks, limestones, marble, repre¬ 
sentative of the Dharwar System of South India—economically 
productive horizon carrying the metals, valuable minerals, 
gems, eta 

Fundamental Gneiss—the basal complex composed of the 
* most ancient rocks of the crust-banded gneisses with intrusive 
granite and pegmatites. 

These rocks are wholly unfossiliferous and devoid of any un¬ 
doubted evidences of life. 
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The Plains of Gujarat: These alluvial plains, though of great interest 
and importance from the human standpoint, as the source of the great agri¬ 
cultural wealth of the Province, are of little geological interest. They are 
built up of horizontally bedded layers of river-borne sediments spread over 
a broad surface and composed of silt, sand and clay with some calcareous 
matter in the form of kankar reaching a thickness up to some hundreds of 
feet. These river deposits are very much the same as those laid down by 
modem rivers during monsoon floods on their banks and flood-plains. They 
have completely buried the old land surface occupied by rocks of various 
geological ages. To compare geological history with human history the 
Gujarat alluvium can be said to be the annals of the age of Queen Victoria. 
The alluvium is thickest on the sea margin, tailing off toward the east. It 
is probable that the alluvium is a mixture of river and estuarine deposits 
the work of numerous transverse streams flowing from the east. It is also 
believed that a considerable proportion of marine littoral deposits have 
locally mingled with the river and estuarine sediments. The soil capping 
the alluvium is generally a light sandy loam of high fertility. The geological 
structure of the sub-soil again favours the storing of considerable volume 
of under-ground water easily drawn upon by ordinary wells, tube wells and 
artesian wells. Among the soils of Gujarat special mention must be made 
of the remarkable black cotton soil or regur. Regur is highly argillaceous, 
somewhat calcareous, very fine-grained black soil. It is extremely sticky 
when wetted and has a capacity for retaining a large proportion of its mois¬ 
ture for a long time. Among its accessory constituents are a high percentage 
of iron oxide, calcium and magnesium carbonates, the former disseminated 
as kankar, and a very varying admixture of organic matter, humus, ranging 
from one, to as much as ten per cent. It is probably owing to its iron and 
humus content that the prevailing dark, often black, colour is due. The 
black cotton soil is credited with an extraordinary degree of fertility ; it is, 
in some cases, known to have supported agriculture for centuries without 
manuring or being left fallow, and with no apparent sign of exhaustion or 
impoverishment. 

As mentioned before, the alluvial plains attenuate to a narrow belt 
before disappearing near Bulsar, but to the north, they broaden out in a 
wide expanse. There is over a hundred miles of alluvial country between 
Baroda and Bhavnagar and between Wadhwan and Godhra. North of 
Ahmedabad the character of the alluvium undergoes a change of composi¬ 
tion becoming more sandy with each mile of the country, until, north of 
' Palanpur, it partakes more and more of the character of the barren, sandy 
country on the south edge of Rajputana. North-west of Viramgam increas¬ 
ing salinity is perceived till the Gujarat alluvium totally loses its character 
and merges into the wide depression of saline mud, the Rann of Cutch. The 
Rann is a saline marshy plain scarcely above the sea level/dry at one part 
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of the year and covered by water at the other part. It was once an inlet of 
the Arabian Sea, which has now bgen silted up by the enormous volume of 
detritus poured into it by the small rivers discharging from the east and the 
north-east. From November to March, the period of the north-east or re¬ 
treating monsoons, the Rann is a barren tract of dry salt-encrusted mud, 
presenting aspects of almost inconceivable desolation. 

There is no doubt that the Gulf of Cutch once received the discharge 
of the great river Indus in pre-historic times. That the Indus was once flow¬ 
ing to the sea by a channel that was far to the east of its present mouth is 
a well ascertained fact of ancient Indian geography. It is after the westerly 
deflection of the Indus that the silting up of the Gulf of Cutch has become 
more accentuated. Its southern part gradually deteriorated and ultimately 
disappeared leaving a low marshy tract connecting Ahmedabad and Kathia¬ 
war, including the Nal —a large shallow brackish-water lake some twenty 
miles long by two or three miles broad. Once a land-locked remnant of the 
Bay of Cutch, the Nal lake is being gradually freshened. A submergence of 
the land here, of less than 50 feet would isolate Cutch and Kathiawar com¬ 
pletely to-day from the main land, as they were, as a matter of fact, up to 
so late as the beginning of the Pleistocene period. 

IV 

The Rock Systems of Kathiawar and Cutch : This portion of Gujarat 
is quite unlike the last, as its surface is occupied by rocks constituting the re¬ 
cords of six distinct systems of geology commencing with the jurassic period 
of the Mesozoic era. These rocks furnish evidences of a wonderful series of 
geographic revolutions—of uplifts and submergences of land and of alterna¬ 
tions of long marine periods, during which this part of India was covered 
under the waters of the sea during three different periods. The oldest rocks 
exposed in Kathiawar belong to the Upper Gondwam system of the Indian 
geological sequence, of Jurassic age. These rocks are of great interest as they 
are the relics of an old vast Indo-African-Australian continent, of which 
Gujarat with the rest of India formed an insignificant portion. This conti¬ 
nent persisted as an important feature of the world’s geography from the 
Upper Carboniferous age to the end of the Jurassic. The evidence on which 
geologists have postulated this great southern-world continent, known as 
Gondwana land, are so weighty and so many sided that its existence is 
accepted by the geologists of the world, though the details of its boundaries, 
its dimate, the luxuriant vegetation and the land animals it supported are 
yet matters of some controversy. The Gondwana land was populated by 
plants and animals of rather lowly organisation but of great diversity, 
though belonging to species wholly different from their present-day descend¬ 
ants. Man, mammals, the higher vertebrates and the higher orders of plants 
were still absent from the world of that day. The Gondwana period of 
India, as well as of Africa and Australia was, however, esperially diitin- 
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guished by the great luxuriance of vegetation covering the land surface. The 
debris of thousands of generations of this rich vegetation has been collected 
in a few favourable basins in Central and Eastern India and from this 
accumulated pile of Gondwana vegetation have arisen the coal-fields of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Central India, which to-day supply India with 
30 million tons of coal annually. The representatives of the Gondwana rock- 
systems of Gujarat are met with in small patches of soft sandstones near 
Dhrangadhra and Wadhwan and in a broad band between Bhuj and Umia 
in Cutch, containing fossilised remains of ferns, pines and cycads, the suc¬ 
cessors of the orders of plants which gave rise to the coal of Raniganj and 
Jheria. These belong to the later part of the Gondwana age, when the tide 
of vegetation was already on the decline and the Gondwana cycle of events 
was passing away. A succession of climates from the arctic cold of the polar 
regions to desertic conditions of the equator have left their marks in the 
rock-beds of this system and in the fossils preserved in them. 

A parallel series of strata but covering a larger section of Jurassic time 
is met with in Cutch in a broad band of marine sandstones and limestones, 
over 6,000 feet thick, containing a wonderful abundance of fossil sea ani¬ 
mals of the class of cephalopods (ammonites). No less than 6,000 species 
of ammonites have been identified which show no affinities with the Jurassic 
of the Himalaya or other Northern regions but present distinct affinities 
with the Jurassic fauna of Madagascar. This Jurassic development, which 
covers several hundred sq. miles of Cutch and spreads over a large area of 
Rajputana as far as Jesalmer, presents a highly significant fact as it sug¬ 
gests that the Gujarat coast of the Indo-African continent was washed by 
a small bay of the Eurasian Sea of the north which extended along the Equa¬ 
tor from the present Mediterranean to the heart of China. This was the sea 
on the bed of which were being laid down, during a long succession of ages, 
the materials of the future Alps and the Himalaya mountains. 

Representatives of the Gondwana rock-system in Gujarat are devoid of 
coal or other economic mineral products, but it is the belief of some geolo¬ 
gists that coal-bearing areas of these rocks in Kathiawar lie buried under¬ 
neath later geological formations. For, the next chapter of Gujarat’s geologi¬ 
cal history ushers in a new state of affairs, like the dynastic changes taking 
place in human history. This new chapter opened with another inroad of the 
Eurasian Sea from the north penetrating over Cutch and Kathiawar, deep into 
the valley of the Narbada. The chronicles of this age are preserved in the 
series of rocks known under the name of Nimar and Ahmednagar sand¬ 
stones, Bagh and Lameta beds, and are found in one or two outcrops in 
Cutch and near Wadhwan, but in a number of scattered patches at Jhabwa, 
Alirajpore, Chhota Udaipur and Rewa Kantha. These belong to the Creta¬ 
ceous period, a fact ascertained by the study of the fossilised plants and 
animal remains that are found buried in the original sands, days, and lime¬ 
stones laid down in the bed of the sea, or in the estuary which succeeded it. 
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Though only a few hundred feet in thickness, these Cretaceous strata con¬ 
stitute a valued episode in Gujarat geology in giving us a glimpse of the 
geography of the period, of the life that inhabited the seas and lands and of 
their interconnections with other parts of the world. Mammals and man 
were still absent from the scene, but a large and varied population of reptiles 
then inhabited parts of central India and dominated the animal kingdom. 
These reptiles belong to the class of huge overgrown dinosaurs, crocodiles, 
iguanodons and lizards, over twelve genera of which have been identified by 
specialists from districts around Jubbulpore, closely related to species found 
from rocks of the same geological period in Madagascar, Transvaal, Brazil 
and Patagonia. 

The next period brought a total change of the scene in Gujarat and the 
whole Western India from South Rajputana to Dharwar and from Kathia¬ 
war to Nagpur was transformed into a region of volcanic fires. A volcanic 
cycle then prevailed in full force and thousands of feet of lava (of a type 
erupted by Vesuvius and Etna) were poured out from the bowels of the 
earth in flat sheets ; these rose to a pile aggregating 6,000 feet in height 
completely burying the land-surface. The shores of Gujarat then stretched 
far westwards and it is probable that the old connections with East Africa 
and Madagascar, across the Arabian Sea, was not yet fully severed. Our 
Satpura outliers, Sahyadri range, Girnar and Pawagadh hills and 7/8 of 
the area of Kathiawar, now centres of peaceful industry and agriculture, are 
merely the few weathered remnants of that volcanic deposit cut out by the 
natural denuding agents from the vast plateau of lava-flows, known in geo¬ 
logy as the Deccan Trap series. 

The greater part of the volcanic terrain of Kathiawar is not covered by 
any later geological formation than soils. A few insignificant patches of 
Nummulitic rocks (described below) occur in Kathiawar along the coasts 
and on a somewhat larger scale in Cutch. The character and composition 
of this series will be described in the next section. 

The next formations of note in this part of Gujarat are the strips of 
later Tertiary rocks fringing the coasts overlying the rocks just described 
and recognised under the name of Dwarka beds. These in turn are overlaid 
by still younger Tertiary sandstone strata containing remains of pigs, goats, 
rhinoceros, mastodon. The best studied outlier of these rocks is in the Perim 
Island in the Cambay Gulf. A still newer formation on the Kathiawar coast 
known as the Porbunfler stone consists partly of calcareous wind-blown sand 
and partly of a marine shelly lime-stone, 100 to 200 feet thick. Since its 
formation the Kathiawar peninsula has risen over 100 feet above the sea. 
This formation is of economic importance as it yields a handsome and 
easily dressable free-stone much in demand for architectural and building 
purposes. 

We now turn to the remaining tract of Gujarat forming the Eastern 
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hinterland. It is a variable strip of territory rising above the alluvial plains 
all along their inland margin, from the foot of Mt. Abu, sweeping south¬ 
wards through Kapadwanj, Godhra, Bodeli to as far as the Indore State 
border and then turning seaward to Nandod, Songarh, Dharampore and 
closing in on to the sea border near Bulsar. 

V 

Geology of Eastern Gujarat: The rocks which compose this part of 
Gujarat are those which form the very basement or cores of all the conti¬ 
nents and on which Gujarat and the rest of India are built in the course of 
time. They are some of the most ancient rocks of the earth’s crust and 
belong to the most primitive era of geology—the Archaean. They are a 
complex of crystalline massive rocks of the type of granites. On this founda¬ 
tion (which may in part at least represent the first-formed crust of our 
earth by the cooling of the primitive molten planet) were laid down depo¬ 
sits of the sea which in course of ages overspread the whole area from Raj- 
putana to Ceylon. The remnants of this ancient sea sediments are to-day 
seen, but in a greatly altered and mutilated form, in southern Rajputana, 
Mt. Abu, Rewa Kantha and Champaner, composed of crystalline slates, 
sandstone and marbles. These rocks of hoary antiquity belong to what is 
termed the Dharwar System of Indian geology. They are of great economic 
importance, as in several parts of India they are the repositories of many use¬ 
ful minerals, ores of iron, manganese, chromium, copper, gold, lead, gems 
and semi-precious stones, and constitute generally the most productive rock- 
system in India. Gujarat’s share in this mineral wealth is not considerable, 
but samples of it are to be seen in the Shivrajpur manganese mines and in 
the quarries of beautiful green marble of Motipura. The world of the 
Archaean period was an entirely different world, in which none of the fami¬ 
liar land-marks of the present day were in existence ; not only was there no 
man, but save possibly for some microscopic forms of lowly life, there were 
no organised plants or animals ; even the composition of the air and the sea 
was materially different and unfavourable to living beings. According to 
one view life had not yet originated on our planet in the Archaean. 

These foundation rocks are developed on a vast scale in the Deccan 
Peninsula, Rajputana and part of the Himalayas. It was on the foundation 
of these rocks that the Gondwana group mentioned above was deposited in 
a chain of basins. No Gondwanas are met with in eastern Gujarat; the 
formations next in the order of age after the Archaeans, and which they over- 
lie with a great regional unconformity, being the few isolated patches of 
marine Cretaceous strata—the Nimar, Ahmednagar, Bagh, and Latneta 
series described in the above paragraphs. These are found mostly along the 
valley of the Narbada and extend northwards to beyond Balasinor. South 
of the Narbada valley there extends the great outcrop of the volcanic series 
(■Deccan Trap)~a series of horizontally-bedded lava flows which cover large 
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tracts of Bombay Presidency, Central India and Central Provinces. Though 
economically speaking a barren formation in itself, these volcanic rocks yield 
on decomposition a fertile soil, they being, according to some theories, the 
source material of the black cotton soil. The handsome agates, camelians, 
jaspers, heliotropes, for which Gujarat was once famous as a trade centre, 
are the infillings of the steam-holes and cavities of these ancient lava beds 
which are liberated on the denudation of the parent rocks. 

VI 

Following these, the next formation to be observed in the geological 
records of Gujarat is a group of marine limestones and clays, full of sea- 
shells (Nummulites ), the product of yet another invasion of the sea from 
the western fringe of Gujarat. These are about 1,000 feet thick, overlaid by 
4,000 feet of gravelly clay beds, reminders that the sea was only coastal and 
was fast shallowing before its final retreat from the Gujarat area. The Cam- 
bay lapidaries obtained their raw agates by mining them from these gravels 
near Ratanpur. This is the last marine period in the history of Gujarat and 
since its emergence it has remained a land area inhabited by wonderfully 
diverse races of elephants, ruminants, deer, giraffes, pigs and carnivores. Man 
had not yet appeared on the stage in any part of the world. 

The Nummulitic formation is developed in Surat and Broach districts 
and also in some obscure strata on either side of the Gulf of Cambay. This 
is a circumstance of considerable significance and of some possible future eco¬ 
nomic value, as the Nummulitic series forms the chief petroleum-bearing 
group of strata in Assam, Burma, Punjab and Sind. Beyond, however, some 
natural gas-seepages in Baroda and Gogha, so far no indications of work¬ 
able oil deposits have been known. 


VII 

With the end of the Nummulitic period of the Tertiary era in Gujarat 
it may be said that the curtain was rung down on the main drama of its 
geological history. By now India was completely severed from its African 
connections, the Arabian Sea had come into being and the first phase of the 
uplift of the Himalayas was about to begin through upheavals of the earth’s 
crust which lifted the bottom of the central Eurasian sea. With the trifling 
exception of some coastal deposits round Kathiawar, Dwarka and the Perm 
Island Sirnlik beds which contain the petrified remains of mammoths and 
several highly vigorous and diversified races of bowine cattle, giraffes, rhino¬ 
ceros and pigs, all subsequent formations are of post-Tertiary age. These 
are only surface accumulation of Sub-Recent period—the yester-year and 
yesterday of geological time—formed by various agencies such as sub-aerial 
weathering and decomposition of rocks, action of rain, rivers, etc. to form 
soils, river-terraces, flood plains, gravel beds. But these post-Tertiary form¬ 
ations, though of no great geological antiquity, are of the highest interest 
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from the point of view of human origins. It is in this group of deposits that 
vestiges of primitive Man are found—his tools, rudely fashioned knives, 
scrapers, arrows, axes made out of stone, or bronze, or bone. The Gujarat 
Research Society has lately lent a helping hand in bringing to light a highly 
interesting site containing such human implements from the foot of a ter¬ 
race in the Sabarmati valley, a site which has yielded a remarkably fine 
series of Palaeolithic and Neolithic implements of the early man of Gujarat. 

The black cotton and other soils, the sands and saline mud of the Rann 
we have considered in the earlier section are products of this late age. They 
have buried deep underneath them the older geological formations of Guja¬ 
rat proper, which once formed a continuous rock-terrain connecting the 
Gujarat hinterland with Cutch-Kathiawar. To this age also belong the 
river-terraces of the north Gujarat rivers, the thick wind-carried deposits of 
extremely fine pale brown mud, loess excavated into 100 to 200 feet deep 
ravines bordering the Mahi and Sabarmati system of valleys, the laterite 
caps, gravels, sand-dunes and the raised beaches which fringe the coasts of 
Kathiawar, etc. The Sub-Recent silting up of the Cambay and Cutch Gulfs 
has added a considerable stretch of new land to the area of Gujarat since 
the days when these gulfs received the discharge of the pre-historic Indus 
river of Sind. Compared to the wanderings of the Indus and its fitful history 
during later geological times the channels of the rivers of Gujarat are of 
remarkable stability and antiquity. It is a notable fact that the Gujarat 
rivers have no delta at their mouths, which are of the nature of broad and 
shallow estuaries swept by the tides. This circumstance is accounted for 
by the heavy monsoon seas and tidal currents sweeping our coasts for many 
months in the year and not allowing the sediments discharged by the rivers 
to accumulate at their debouchers. 

Here we reach the limits of the geological history of Gujarat. Further 
inquiry lies in the domain of archaeology, anthropology and pre-history. 
When Gujarat emerged at the end of the Tertiary or Cainozoic era (the age 
of Mammals) at the dawn of the Pleistocene epoch into the age of Man, it 
was a land-area eminently 'fitted in its physical setting and biological en¬ 
vironments for the spread and development of the new and most highly 
developed mammal, Man. The silting up of gulfs and river channels at 
some places and their deepening at other places, a few great earthquakes of 
the type of the Cutch earthquake of 1819, some minor uplifts or depressions 
of the land and oscillations of the sea-level such as those suggested by the 
upraised beaches, the coral reefs and oyster banks of Kathiawar and the 
submerged forest near Bombay, are the only geological phenomena to be 
recorded since the coming of man in Gujarat, 
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PRE- AND PROTO-HISTORY OF GUJARAT 

The first traces of pre- and proto-historic Gujarat were revealed exactly 50 
years ago. In 1893 Bruce FOote, a retired geologist of the Government of 
India, then prospecting the Baroda territory on behalf of that State, found 
in the bed 1 of the river Sabarmati, opposite the village of Sadolia, two stone 
artefacts, and one in a similar position at Pedhamli. These two sites, the 
first, called locally Kot-Anodia, and in the Survey Map 1"=1 mile as Kot, 
lie on the right bank of the river and form a part of the Vijapur Taluka of 



1 “3248 lay at the bottom of a little gully, only a few yards from the edge of the 
water", R. B. Foote, IPPA, Notes on their Ages and Distribution , Madras, 1916, 15, 
See also his GBS t 86-87, 
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the State. From Vijapur, the chief town of the taluka, these places are 
situated at a distance of 8 miles south-east by south and 13 miles to the 
north-east respectively. 

Foote exhibited,these stones to the Geological section of the British 
Association at Oxford. They were acclaimed as genuine artefacts by leading 
prehistorians of the time. 2 

What were these artefacts and why were they declared as witnesses of 
prehistoric Gujarat ? 


I 

Of the two specimens from Kot-Sadolia, one’ (No. 3248 of the Foote 
Collection in the Madras Government Museum) is an U-shaped hand-axe, 
about 7 inches long (6X4X2, according to Foote) and a little over 4 inches 
broad, made out of a coarse, gritty, pinkish white quartzite pebble. It is 
fresh and sharp, little weather-or water-worn, indicating that it was em¬ 
bedded in the river-gravel, soon after it was manufactured and had not 
travelled far from its place of manufacture. Unlike the ordinary stone hand 
axes, which are usually convex at both ends or convex at the butt-end and 
pointed at the other, this axe has a rounded butt-end, and the opposite end 
has a sloping straight edge. The upper surface is flaked principally on the 
edge around, leaving the central portion intact. The under surface is practi¬ 
cally smooth, with a slight trimming on the two longer sides. In preparing 
this implement its maker seems to have used great care and skill, and the 
sharp, neat, edge around was obtained by what is known as ‘ step ‘ con¬ 
trolled ’ or 'resolved’ flaking. That is, instead of flaking ‘ freely ‘away from 
the centre of the stone, out into the open space the blow was given rather 
slowly ' inwards, towards the thickness of its substance ’, so that only a small 
portion was removed from the stone, and the flake scar showed, as it were, 
a sort of a ' step ’. 

The other specimen, 4 No. 3247, whose discovery and existence have not 
been evalued by Foote himself and others, is a small flake, perhaps used as 
a scraper, about 2f inches long and 2£ inches broad, made out of red, fine¬ 
grained quartzite pebble. It is subtriangular in shape, with the longer ends 
convex, and sides bulging out. The lower side is the primary flaked surface, 
with a fine bulb of percussion at one end. The upper side is chipped, prob¬ 
ably by ‘ step ’ technique and shows three gently sloping platforms. 

The find from Pedhiamli, 5 No. 3309 is a pointed oval hand-axe, about 
6 inches long and 3 inches broad, made out of coarse, gritty quartzite. Much 
water-and weather-worn, it is now brownish in colour and has lost the sharp¬ 
ness of its edge which was around the implement, neat and regular, with a 
slice cut off at the butt end. 


s Foote, IPPA, 142, n, 1. 
4 See Fig. II (a) and (ft). 


* See Fig. 1(a) and (b). 
0 See Fig. Ill, 




(Fig. I A) 

Upper SuRFACE-Cleaver of ‘Madras Type*. Hand-axe found in 
1893, at Kot on the Sabarmati. 


Courtesy : Government Museum , Madras^ 
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(Fig. II A) 

Upper Surface —Flake found in ,1893, at 
Kot on the Sabarmati. 

Courtesy : Government Museum , Madras . 


(Fig. IIB) 

Under Surface- Flake found in 1893, at 
Kot on the Sabarmati. 

Courtesy : Government Museum , Madras. 




(Fig. Ill) 

Upper Surface —Rolled, pointed, oval Hand-axe found in 1893 
at Pedbamli, on the Sabarmati. 

Courtesy : Government Museum, Madras . 
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The genuineness of these stones as two types of hand-axes and a kind 
of flake is undoubted. About their age and original location Foote thought 
that they were not surface specimens, though found so or near the river¬ 
bed, but had been washed out of the shingle-bed, low down in the old allu¬ 
vium of the Sabarmati. He has given a lengthy explanation of this and also 
illustrated it, which for the purpose of this article need to be further ex¬ 
plained in the light of the topographical features of the area in which the 
finds were made. 

Any one who has seen the Sabarmati during its middle course' 1 when it 
enters the Gadhwada Thana, Sabar Kantha Agency, at Hadol, after leaving 
tne Aravalli and its outcrops the TSranga hills and runs through the Baroda 
territory, namely the portion of the Kheralu and the whole of the Vijapur 
taluka and a part of the Sabar Kantha Agency, till it emerges at Delwad 
in the British territory 7 , will be struck at the height of its bank or banks 
which at places are 100 to 200 feet high and look like cliffs. And not only 
the banks through which the river runs, but also the surrounding area on 
the side or sides of these banks are also similarly, deeply cut up into what 
are known as kotars or gullies, each of which must be becoming a petty, fast 
running rivulet carrying its quota to the river. Some of these are so deep 
and at the same time broad, that they themselves appear as river-courses. 
Soon after the rains these tributaries, called nalas, dry up and are used as 
so many highways to the river. How are these banks made so cliff-like ? 
A section of the river-or nala-bank, where it is well-exposed by recent water 
and weather action explains its composition or construction in nature. 

If the bank is 100 feet high at Kot or Pedhamli, for instance, one will 
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Fig. IV 

Diagrammatic Section showing the various layers of the right banks 
of the Sabarmati at Pedhamli. 

6 See Survey Map V f to a mile, Nos. 46 ~ x 13, 46 ^ x 14, 16 £ x 15. One of these dealing 
with the section of the Sabarmati between Pedhamli in the north and Ghantu in the 
south are reproduced from Map. No. 46^- Xl4. See Fig, V. 
s ^ Records, GSt , Vol. 72 (1937-38) 368. 
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notice, examining from the top downwards, that the first 30 feet or so are 
composed of yellowish fine, loamy sand-like earth, called loess. The next 
30 feet differ in colour from the first, being brownish or reddish in colour 
and constitute the older river-silt or alluvium. Below this there is a layer 
of about 10 feet which is quite dissimilar in colour and composition from 
the above two, and if freshly exposed will look whitish grey, and made of 
small pebbles, etc., just like a block of cement concrete. This was called by 
Foote ‘ shingle ’ and is now called gravel or pebble conglomerate. The 
subsequent layers beneath this are a bed of laterite, shales or blue clay (dis¬ 
integrated shale) and sandstone. We thus reach the present river-bed. 
Diagrammatically it can be shown thus. 8 * 

Now the question is how did the gravel or pebble conglomerate come 
to be formed above the layer of sandstone, shales and laterite, while the river 
at present is flowing at a depth of about 30 feet from that bed ? The expla¬ 
nation is that originally—thousands of years ago—the Sabarmati was flow¬ 
ing at that level and that time heavier deposits, gravel, etc. were deposited 
first and over that was laid the reddish fine silt. The river could not have 
flowed at a lower level, because below that depth—shale, sandstone, form 
what are known as sedimentary rocks ; that is these were formed when sea 
was there in this region, called geologically the Eocence period." Subse¬ 
quently two changes came over the area. 'First, the river ceased to deposit 
its alluvium ; instead it began to cut through its bed, through the hard 
rocks, forming its own foundation and flows approximately at a depth of 30 
feet from its original bed. With the cessation of alluvial deposition, other 
natural agencies—principally wind—began to deposit sand-like earth or loamy 
sand over the old alluvium. In course of time this wind-deposit grew to a 
height of 30 feet and now forms the surface soil over the whole of Northern 
and most of Central Gujarat. Every year this is partly eroded and re¬ 
deposited by rain, creating kotars. Thus the sea, river, wind and rain have 
been responsible for the high cliff-like banks of the Sabarmati and other 
rivers in Gujarat. 10 


Ill 

We can now follow Foote’s conclusion, namely that the artefacts dis¬ 
covered by him had been washed out from the old bed of the Sabarmati and 
were not of recent origin, though found on the surface of the river-bed. Two 
reasons had helped him to arrive at this conclusion. First, the fact that such 
stone implements are not made now-a-days—the stone having gone out of 


8 See Fig. IV. 

'■> This is according to Foote, GBS, 65 ff. But Middlemiss regards them [Mem. 
GSI, XLIV, (1925), 142] as coevel and analogous to that of Songir sandstone and there¬ 
fore of the marine cretaceous, that is, of a little earlier geological period. 

10 For further details see Foote, GBS where the geology of parts of Gujarat con¬ 
tained within the Baroda territory are well explained. 
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use for implement purposes, except for pounding or grinding—and being 
replaced by metal; the second was his vast experience gathered in South 



Fig. V 

Map showing the hatars (gullies) and the course of the River Sabarmati 
during its middle course, between Pedh&mli and Ghantu. 

A 

(Reproduced from the Survey of India MAP No. 46 jj* x 14. Scale 1 inch 
=1 mile.) 

Black lines on either side of the river course indicate deep, lofty gullies. 
Circles in double lines loess hills, many of which have yielded microliths. 
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India, where he had found numerous such implements on the surface and 
even in situ. And also the fact that such river-drift implements were dis¬ 
covered in France, England and elsewhere in Europe since 1839. That 
Foote was right has been amply confirmed by the work of the Gujarat Pre¬ 
historic Expedition. 11 

If these stones are artefacts—tools and implements—and belong to the 
period when the river was depositing its gravel on the sea-rocks, then they 
must have been made by man, who lived on the river-bank, either in the 
open spaces or some kind of shelter. We cannot say rock-or cave-shelter, 
for few such exist in Gujarat. 12 So it is difficult to form a definite idea of 
his habitation. Roots and fruits and animals must have formed his food- 
supply. But what these were and what was this Early Man himself like, 
we cannot say until fossil remains of the then contemporary vegetable-flora- 
and animal-fauna-world constituting the palaeo-botanical and-ontological 
evidence besides the archaeological are found. The tools which he has left 
behind and have survived constitute the palaeontological evidence, as Mr. 
D. N. Wadia, President of the Science Congress last year (1942), remarked 
when he saw the collection of the Expedition above referred to. When its 
report will be published we shall be able to know of several other varieties 
of tools used by the ‘ first man ’ in Gujarat. 13 

IV 

But the three implements discovered by Foote 14 and here described at 
length for the first time, are indeed characteristic of the Sabarmati industry 
and its probable relation with the Deccan and South India. In the first 
place, they are not very crude, as we would expect in very early industry. 
On the contrary they show a little advanced technique both in the prepara¬ 
tion of core-tools, called bifaces and flakes. The former are not only neatly 
shaped but exhibit what is described before as ‘ step ’ or ‘ controlled ’ flaking. 
The latter with its fine bulb of percussion and platforms implies a careful 
working. And further it appears from the shape of the butt-end, which has 
a sharp worked edge that this as well as the oval hand-axe were probably 
halted (as already suggested by Foote) , 1!! implying an advanced method of 

_ \ _ 

« See SC, II, 10 (April, 1942), 487 ; JGRS, IV, 144. 

« Foote mentions one such small cave along the right bank of the Sabarmati above 
Rampur, whereas further to the north we have Arasur, Taranga and other hills. Ridges of 
the quartzite series, mostly coarse, but some of it fine-grained, situated in the Idar State 
on either ride of the Hathmati, one of the chief tributory of the Sabarmati seem to be 
the source of the quartzite pebbles, which have been the principal material of Man's tools 
in this area. 

18 Or in India? as Foote thought. Cf. ‘who certainly seem to have been the 
earliest man to appear in what is now India ” /PP.4, 37. 

14 He had found three more at Kot-Sadolia and deposited them in the Baroda 
Museum; but there is no trace of these now. 

»« CBS, 87 . 
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use. Such tools in France, where the evolution of the various industries is 
well worked out, would be classed as Acheulian, forming the last phase of 
the Early Palaeolithic Culture, about 50,000 years ago. This indicates that 
man in Gujarat had already existed for some centuries, if not for some 
millennia. 

The Sabarmati industry further points to the Gujarat Man’s contact 
with his contemporaries to the South—Konkan, the Deccan and South India. 
Foote had already hinted at it, though perhaps unconsciously, when he 
described the U-shaped axe, called now the ‘ cleaver ’, from Sa^olia as a 
Madras type axe. 17 For exactly similar, straight or oblique edged imple¬ 
ments he had found from Chingleput District. These are Nos. 2204—7, 8, 
9 of the Foote Collection in the Madras Museum. Some of these were found 
in situ and clearly show the ‘ step ’ technique. Subsequently more of these 
were found by Cammaide, Krishnaswami and a few by Manley and 
Drummond from other districts of the Madras Presidency. 18 From Foote’s 
collection the specimen deserving comparison is No. 2204-7 10 and No. K 5 
from Krishnaswami’s. The same round butt end, straight or oblique, 
sharp edge, and use of step-technique are evident in these finds. 

It should also be noted that exactly similar implements have been dis¬ 
covered in South Africa. The writer had an opportunity to examine a few 
of these in the Madras Museum. The important specimens for our purpose 
are the first type of cleaver No. 1059/23 and awate hand-axes, Nos. 
1064/39, 1066/39 and 1069/39. Owing to this close typological similarity 
scholars believe that there might have been a cultural and other contact be¬ 
tween South India and South Africa. If this is proved Gujarat’s part in it 
will have also to be considered. 

Another fact may also be noted here, namely, that the South African 
specimens are mostly of quartzite, which in colour and texture is identical 
with that of Gujarat. This fact is of no small importance as Paterson has 
remarked. 20 


V 

The work done in the Deccan—Karnatak and Konkan is not much. 
A few collections were made from the valley of the Malaprabha at Bijapur 
and elsewhere in the last century by Foote and other geologists. Todd with 
the help of Dr. A. S. Kalapesi of the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay has only 
recently found palaeolithic industry at Borivali, Kandivali and other suburbs 


17 Foote, GBS., 86; Cat. Rwsomti, Madras, 1914, 207. Though regarding strati¬ 
graphy he said ‘ We cannot correlate the Sabarmati alluvium with the palaeolith bearing 
lateritic deposits of the East coast and of the Deccan ’, IPPA, 38. 

« Antiquity, IV, 1930, 327ff ; and Fig. 3. 

“ Prehistoric Man Round Madras ”, 1938, pi. 4 and JMCA, XIII, 58-90. 

” Foote, Ibid., 207, Ibid., 149, IPPA, pi. 1. 10 Nature, July 13, 1940, 49. 
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of Bombay. A brief comparison with finds from these areas will also be 
found illuminating. For further systematic work here might supply links in 
the cultural contact between Gujarat, South India and South Africa. 

The Madras Museum has two specimens from Bijapur. No. 2898, a 
pointed ovate with wavy edge, over 8 inches in length and of buff coloured 
quartzite resembles a similar implement from South Africa ; whereas No. 
2896 an ovate hand-axe, about 5£ inches in length has a number of parallels 
in South India and the one found by Foote from Pedhlamli. Cleavers also 
have been found from the Malaprabha and its tributaries. A number of 
these are mentioned by Coggin Brown . 21 Particularly interesting among 
these is No. 204 and No. 269, both of which are illustrated in pi. III. 

Besides the specimens of Bombay (or Konkan) industry published by 
Todd/* 2 there is one specimen, an almost fresh, pear-shaped, light brown 
quartzite hand-axe with Dr. Kalapesi. This he has kindly lent to the writer 
for study. It is also closely .similar to the Gujarat, South Indian and the 
Bijapur finds. 

The link between Gujarat and South India is postulated merely on 
typological grounds. It is easily rebutted by saying that similar require¬ 
ments could give birth to similar products, tools and implements. This is 
indeed true, but not always. Particularly when it is remembered that the 
work so far carried out in North India, 23 in the basin of the Sohan, the Indus 
and other rivers of tlit Punjab, has not yielded any cleaver of the type dis¬ 
cussed above, whereas some early types of cordate or pyriform hand-axes 
have been found. Hence it is suggested, 24 because of the typological similarity 
of the Chellean to Late Acheulean hand-axes of Chauntra (on the Sohan in 
the Punjab) with the early hand-axe technique of Madras. 

(ii) wealth of these finds in South India and scarcity in N. India, 

(iii) existence of Chellean and Acheulean tools in the Narbada Valley, 
at Hoshangabad and Narsingpur, in direct association with middle Pleisto¬ 
cene fauna -Elephas Namadicus and Hippopotamus—that Early Man 
travelled from South India northwards—from the tropical regions to the 
foothills of the Himalayas, whence the great ice-sheet had retreated. 

Here is then a possible explanation of the existence of ‘ man ’ in Guja- 

21 Cat . of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum , Cal¬ 
cutta. 49-57, Nos. 204, 212, 227, 228, 269. 

82 Todd, JRAI, LXIX, 1939, 257-72. The earliest traces of Konkan palaeolithic (?) 
industries have been noticed by Fred Swynnerton in an article called “ Rude Stone 
Implements from Back Bay, Middle Colaba, Bombay ”, JAS III, (1892-94) 189-197. 
Before him Sinclair had published a paper Flint Remains in the Kolaba District ” in 
the same journal, vol. II, 75-79. 

23 See De Terra and Patterson, The Ice i Age and other Associated Human Cul¬ 
tures , Washington, 1939. 

24 De Terra, 4 Siwaliks and Early Man *, in Early Man, Ed. by G. MacCurdy, 
New York, 1937. 
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rat, say 50,000 years ago. He might have migrated there from South India, 
bringing with him the earliest Stone Age Culture. 

We may accept this hypothesis of an eminent geologist and a student of 
prehistory for what it is worth. Before proving, rejecting or modifying it 
a great deal of work remains to be done in Gujarat and other parts of India. 
The Watrak, the Hathmati and the upper reaches of the Sabarmati beyond 
Hadol and other smaller rivers, the Arjuni, the Kuraka, the Saraswati, west 
of Sudasna ; the Hamav, the Kusumbi in the Idar State and the Banas in ' 
the Palanpur State in North Gujarat; the Mahi in Central; the Tapti and 
the Puma in Southern Gujarat need to be systematically surveyed. The 
gully system of the Watrak and the Mahi particularly are identical with 
that of the Sabarmati as the One-inch to a Mile Survey Maps so admirably 
show. The Narmada has already given a glimpse of Early Man and the 
associated fauna within its upper and middle course in Central India. It 
remains to be seen whether these clues could be had further down. It is 
not impossible that a systematic search might reveal not only these stone-age 
dues but also those of the proto-historic period. For the Vedic and Puranic 
tradition endow this river with a hoary antiquity. 

VI 

In the Deccan and Karnatak the Malaprabha has already given a 
number of implements in situ. So also has the Godavari at two extremities 
of its upper reaches. It, in spite of its Deccan trap substratum, has patches 
of old illuvia between Nandur Madhmeshwar and Paithan; at the former 
place fossil remains of an extinct type of elephant and hippopotamus were 
found ; at the latter fossil remains of an elephant and also an agate flake. 

Side by side with this river-valley survey, extensive and systematic trial 
exploration of microlithic and proto historic sites should also be undertaken. 
For the aim is not to know the ‘ first man ’ only; it is rather to trace his 
physical and cultural development in Gujarat and the rest of India, as has 
been done to a certain extent in Europe, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Even for 
such a cultural investigation Foote has, fortunately for us, left a few clues. 
All over the valleys of the Sabarmati, Watrak, Orsang, Hiran, Tapti and 
other smaller rivers, but principally over the loess, or wind-formed loamy- 
sand ‘ hills ’, he found small implements made out of agate, camelian, chert, 
quartz and such hard silicate stones; pieces of broken pottery and on a few 
sites on the Sabarmati—Phudera— and Velchha and Naroli Nahni on the 
Tapti remains of iron-slag. 

Similarly in the Amreli Taluka of the Baroda State in Kathiawad, as 
well as in the States of Vala and Jetpur such small pygmy tools, potsherds, 
beads, chank-shell and pieces of bronze bangles. Below are considered 
pygmy tools and potsherds from the most important sites, finds from oth« 
places being summarized in the Appendix, 
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VII 

Foote thought that the pygmy tools and potsherds belonged to the 
Neolithic or New Stone Age, while the iron-slags were specimens of the Early 
Iron Age industry in Gujarat. And further, since the pygmy tools etc. were 
found on the surface, over a height of 100 or more feet at some sites from 
that of the occurrence of palaeolithic finds, a long period intervened between 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods in Gujarat. 

Very little has been done in the region to reject this view entirely. Two 
facts, however, argue against Foote’s theory, namely, that the pygmy tools 
and potsherds belong to the same (Neolithic) age. First, it is merely the 
surface association of these, from which it is not possible to say that the 
pottery was also used at the time of the pygmy tools ; it might be of a subse¬ 
quent age. Second is the fact that in other countries where this pygmy, also 
known as microlithic culture, is found, pottery is not always associated with 
it. And it is believed that pottery first came to be used when man emerged 
from a hunting state and settled down into an agricultural life necessitating 
an increased use of recepticles. Thus pottery was one of the principal 
contributions of the Neolithic Age. • 

It must be said, however, that the evidence from India is rather confus¬ 
ing. At Maski in the Hyderabad State 25 and at Brahmagiri 2 ' 5 in the Mysore 
State, microliths and pottery were found in association at varying levels. 
At Maski beautiful microliths of chalcedony—agate and camelian—were 
found with pottery, seals, beads etc., whereas at Roppa, a site near Brama- 
giri, microliths began to be found at a depth of 5 feet along with neoliths 
and painted and grey unpolished pottery and continued to appear till a 
depth of 8| feet, but the pottery became coarser. From this evidence it is 
thought to be a late microlithic or an * early neolithic-microlithic culture, 
parallel to the Campignian of France ’, when pottery had come in use. The 
evidence from an excavation 27 of a rock-shelter in the Mahadeo Hills, Pach- 
marhi, Central Provinces, is strikingly different from both these areas. There 
Hunter found that the surface soil down to 6 inches was strewn with pot¬ 
tery, whereas below that, a foot deeper, a skeleton and typical Tardenoisian 
(microlithic) flakes and implements and no pottery at all. He therefore 
concluded that in Pachmarhi, as in Europe, these people lived before the 
metal and even the Neolithic age. On these problems too the trial excava¬ 
tions carried out by the Gujarat Prehistorical Expedition are expected to 
throw some light. 

Nevertheless Foote’s finds have their independent value which is here 
discussed in some detail from a comparative point of view. 

48 AR, AD, Nizam’s Dominions, 1939, 16. 

*• M. H. Krishna, "Presidential Address," Section of Anthropology, 29th Science 
Congress, Baroda, 1942, 23-26. 

»» NUJ, No. 1, 1935, 31; No. 2, 1936, 127. 
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The pygmy tools or microliths—(1) the variety of stones used; (2) 
their type and technique, and (3) their affinity with similar tools from other 
parts of India—are first taken up. 

The microliths from Gujarat proper are made out of agate, camelian, 
chert, jasper, quartz (milky, at times limpid or crystal) ; less frequently of 
bloodstone, greenstone and rarely (so far from one site only) of amazon 
stone. It may be asked whence the “ microlithic ” man got this raw material. 
The amazon stone, as will be mentioned below, is available in the Sabarmati 
valley. The largest and the best known deposit oi the silicate stones, pri¬ 
marily agate and carnelian, is at Ratanpura in the Rajpipla State. It may 
have supplied the people in Central Gujarat, living on the Narbada, Orsang, 
Hiran and other rivers. But the microlithic people of Northern Gujarat 
might have got their supply from Ranpur in Ahmedabad and from the 
Majam and the Watrak Valley round about Kapadvanj. 28 These silicate 
deposits are harder than quartzite and were formed in the fissure of the trap 
rock. And man must have further carried them up on the loess ‘ hillsfor 
all over Northern Gujarat, any kind of stone is rare, not even a piece being 
available to throw at a dog. What meets the eye everywhere is loamy sand. 

Of the amazon stone, a variety of microcline-felspar, Foote found only 
a few pieces at a place called Ghadhada plateau but further up the river 
(Sabarmati) saw an actual vein of this rock. Small and big pebbles of it 
are at times found in the river-bed. 

The importance of this stone having been found in Gujarat has already 
been commented upon by Gordon , 29 who has pointed out that it was this 
source and not the Nilgiris from which the people of the Indus culture got 
their amazonite for manufacturing articles. But including this and other 
‘ rare or selected ’ stones and the silicate stones mentioned above, the ‘ Micro- 
lith ’ man of Gujarat used a larger variety of stones than that used by man in 
Kathiawad, 30 Sind, Central Provinces, Hyderabad-Decean. and South India. 
These microliths are of various shapes, the chief among them being 

(1) Rectangular or similarly shaped long blades, with an edge o n 

both sides. 

(2) Crescents or Lunates. These are also blades, usually sharp-edged 

on one—the chord—side only, while the back is made blunt by 
trimming. Among the sub-types we have a concave edge, and 
the back is at times perfectly angular. 

(3) Scrapers, Usually roundish, sometimes rectangular, or trapezoidal. 

and usually edged on one side or on the convex side. 

(4) Points—thin or thick, with a projecting sharp point. 


*» See Kalapesi in JGRS., II, (1940), 205. *» JRASB, 1941, pp. 129-30. 

M In Kathiawad a few varieties of chalcedony are found near Mahespur, Monri 
State. See Kalapbsi, op. eit., 206. 
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(5) Discs, sometimes merely conical like a button and having a 

number of facets; sometimes these are biconical and have got a 
sharp edge around. 

(6) Cores or nodules usually square, rectangular, and round, but 
sometimes long and cylindrical. 

We can merely guess at a few uses of these tiny, barely an inch long, 
at times over an inch and rarely two inches, tools. The blades resemble 
our knife-blades and must have been used for cutting, scrapping and such 
purposes. The crescents also for similar purposes ; but the blunt back indi¬ 
cates that they were either hafted in a bone or wooden handle, or held be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger ; the prepared blunt back serving as a pro¬ 
tection to the handle or to the hand. Such a crescent-hafted tool could have 
been employed as a sickle. In fact identical sickles have been found from 
ancient sites in Egypt and Europe. 31 The scraper, as its name implies, must 
have been used for scraping skins etc. A typical scraper is defined as a 
‘ broad flake the point of which has been chipped to a semicircular bevelled 
edge round the margin of the inner face ’, similar in character to a ‘ round 
nose turning chisel \ 82 The scraper was so-called because of its similarity 
in character to a stone implement in use among the Esquimaux for scraping 
skins etc. The points could have been used for piercing, drilling or graving 
purposes and some of them as arrow-heads. Of the two types of discs, the 
first type with numerous facets was used as ‘ Strike-a-lights ’. They were 
sold in France as late as 1870, 33 and we saw them in actual use by a villager 
at Sigam on the Hiran river. Those with a sharp edge around might have 
been used as weapons of offence. Finally the cores are the remnants of the 
pebble, from which flakes have been taken out. They look like our mango 
goflas or guava stones from which chiris have been cut off. A good core 
invariably shows a number of facets, whence the flakes have been removed. 

IX 

In form and technique the Gujarat microliths are not strikingly differ¬ 
ent from those of other parts of India. It is certain that such fine, small 
chips of stone could have been flaked only by some kind of pressure-flaking 
as is even now employed by some primitive tribes. 34 While there is no tech¬ 
nical difference there is some difference in size and general appearance. The 
Maski microliths 85 as a rule are longer than those of Gujarat; those of Suk- 
kur and Rohri 88 are also much longer and bigger—but then they are of flint, 


81 “Some Food-gathering Implements", Antiquity, December 1941, 331-36 Figs. 
19-27. ' 

** Evans, Ancient Stone Implements etc., 269, aa ibid., 282. 

** Compare for instance the account given by Evans (Ibid., 21) of the practice 
among the Aztecs, 

85 AR, AD, Nizam's Dominions, 1939, IQ pi, xi. 

88 Foote, Cat. Raisonne , 245. 
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of which longer nodules might have been available as the cores show. It 
also appears that flint was easier to work than other varieties of silicate 
stone. The Cutch specimens, mentioned by Gordon , 37 the writer has been 
unable to see so far. In this respect the finds from Babapur 38 —all of snuff- 
coloured chert are also larger than the Gujarat ones. Thus in Gujarat a real 
long knife blade is rare. The same is true of ‘ points ’. Among the numer¬ 
ous specimens of thick or thin points, one finds only a couple of ‘ true' 
arrow-heads. 39 This weapon, indeed, in its finest shape is not yet found 
among the microlithic collections in India. None of the finds made by Foote 
can be compared with the chert arrow-heads from Kcenigswald, Java, now 
exhibited in the Madras Museum. They are triangular, have serrated sides 
and a sharp point and a hollow or concave back so that they could be hafted. 

There is nothing distinctive about the potsherds found along with the 
microliths from Gujarat proper. But Foote’s notices of potsherds from two 
sites in Kathiawad deserve to be commented upon in the light of the subse¬ 
quent discovery of pottery from protohistoric sites in Sind. Kathiawad and 
other historic sites of India. These sites are Khijaria Tappa and Dhalkania, 
both in the Amreli Prant. The Khijaria specimens" 1 " No. 3493-37 indicate 
fine pottery of well-laminated clay, properly baked and wheel-made. It is 
reddish in colour and light in weight. Its texture and thinness remind us 
of similar potsherds from Amri, a protohistoric site on the right bank of the 
Indus; and that from Arikeraodu, an ancient site near Pondicherry. The 
Dhalkania pottery 81 is even finer. Of specimens Nos. 4041-32, 17, 21, 24 
are potsherds having a thin, fine, red slip inside, and polished both extern¬ 
ally and internally. Other specimens are slightly thicker, though similar in 
texture, but polished only externally. 

Being surface pottery much reliance cannot be placed on it. The writer 
cannot say if such pottery is made nowadays or was made there a hundred 
years ago. But trial excavations in the area should solve the problem. 

These clues along with those obtained by Vats from a small digging at 
Rangpur, in the Limbdi State, Kathiawad, do indicate an extension of the 
Indus culture southwards and eastwards into Kathiawad. So far no charac¬ 
teristic Indus * seals ’ have been found either at Rangpur or at any other 
site. But the ‘ black-on-red ’ pottery, terracotta cakes etc. are signs in the 
same direction. Whether this culture extended further eastwards and south¬ 
wards beyond the Tapti we have no evidence to say either way. 83 


87 JRASB, ,1941, 129. 

•• Foote, of>. cit., -.219. Among these the best specimens are 3568, a biserr&ted 
blade, 3533 a chisel, and 3570 an arrowhead. 

88 Ibid, 232. No. 3892 (from between Umaria and Baroda, Kathiawad). 

89 Ibid, 2,17. 81 Ibid, 236. 

« Aurel Stein’s recent discovery of chaloolithic sites in Southern Punjab and 
Northern Rajputana have supplied very welcome links in the extension of the Indus 
culture southwards and eastwards. See GJ, A Survey of Ancient Sites along the " Lost ” 
Sarasvati River, wax, 4 (April 1942), 173-182. 
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X 

Gujarat including Kathiawad seems to have a long proto-historic 4 •* past 
during which it might have been in contact with Sind and other north¬ 
western civilisations by land and sea ; and in a still remoter period when 
the land was coming up from the sea or the latter retreating from the former, 
and the present rivers were being formed, Early Man wandered on their 
banks, having possibly migrated here from the south on his way northwards 
towards the Siwalik hills and the slopes of the Himalayas. The clues given 
by Foote, half a century ago, and here set forth in their relative context, 
promise to unravel this recent and dim past, if they are taken up soon, 
before their vestiges are further lost, and followed up scientifically by a co¬ 
ordinated scheme of exploration all over Gujarat and Kathiawad. 


* 3 For the significance of and a clear distinction between the term prehistoric and 
protohistoric, see Heras, ‘ Prehistory or Protohistory JBORS, XXVIII, Pi. 2, 113 ff. 



CHAPTER III 


GUJARAT : EARLY SUB-DIVISIONS 

INDIA, in ancient times was divided into five geographical divisions, viz., 
Pracya (Eastern), Daksina (Southern), Pratici (Western), Udici (North¬ 
ern) and Dhruva Madhyamd (Central). The earliest reference to them is 
found in the Atharva Veda and the Aitareya Brdhmana 1 where they 
are mentioned as various Diks (directions). The word Dik originally 
meaning merely ‘ direction in course of time, came to connote a region. 
In the seven divisions referred to in the Purdrn 1 2 [these five together 
with the Vindhya and the Himavant regions, were included. The divisions 
were also known to the Buddhist Jatakas, wherein out of the five divisions 
Uttardpatha, Dakkhinapatha and Majjhimadesa are frequently mentioned. 
The remaining two Pracya (Eastern) and Pratici (Western) also known as 
Aparanta, are not mentioned by name, but various countries of the Western 
region like Sovlra, Bharu and Surattha are mentioned. 3 

Aparanta: When the Aryans settled in different parts of Bharata- 
varsa and the regions developed their geographical individuality, they came 
to be known as jandpadas, Geographically the region between Ujjain and 
Sindh and Sindh and Surparaka (Sop&ja), the western sub-division of Bhla- 
ratavarsa, came to be known as Apaiianta. Sufficient data are not available 
to fix the boundaries of Aparanta in the Mahdjampada Era. The region to 
the west of an imaginary line between the Aravali and the Sahyadri ranges, 
including Sindh, Gujarat and Konkan was Aparanta. In other words, it 
was western Bharatavarsa. 4 * * 7 'From the description of the pilgrimage of 
Arjuna given in the 1 Mahabhdrata it would appear that AparSnta included 
practically the whole of the west coast. 3 In the Puranas Aparanta figures 
as one of the countries to the north of the Sahya mountains. 0 In the Gimar, 
Dhowli, Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra edicts of Emperor Asoka we get re¬ 
ferences to the people staying in the western border as the people of 
Aparanta— 3iq^P, aura*!!, arqtrf, to. 

Pandit Jayaswal’S interpretation of the word is interesting. He writes : 
“ ‘ Antas ’ meant in Asoka’s edicts neighbours (neighbouring states); fol¬ 
lowing that ‘ Aparanta ’ can mean literally two things : (i) the neighbours 


1 AV, III. 27 ; IV. 30 : XII. 3 ; XIX, 17 ; Ait. Bra., 8, 14. 

2 Cf. Brahmarida, 34, 64. 

2 Cf. R. K. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, 366. 

4 Jiayachandra Vidyalankar, Bharatiya Itihdsa-ki-Ruparekhd, I, 39. 

s Mbh. t I, 218, 1-2. 

a A. S. Altekar, Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, 2 ; also, 
Mfltsya, 113, 51 ; Vdyu , #5, ,128. 

7 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I, 1, f 
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of the west, (ii) the hinder neighbours of the states on the frontiers of 
western India ; it may simply mean western end or frontier of the country, 
that is, Western India. The Bhojas, the Rlastrikas, and presumably the 
Pittinikas belonged to the country called Aparanta or Western India.” 8 

There is no reference to Aparanta in the Jatakas, but only to some of 
its cities. But in later Buddhistic literature there is a reference to TheiS 
Yana Dhammabeeta being sent to Aparianta. 0 In the writing of the 19th 
year of Pulumayi the son of Satakarni Vasisthi in the third cave of Nasik 
dated about 25 b.c. a reference can be found to Saurattha (Saurastra) and 
Aparanta. 10 In the Gimar inscription of Rudradaman (a.C. 150) it is 
mentioned that the Mahaksatrapa had assembled the rulers of the various 
regions of Bhzlratavarsa including Aparianta. 11 Aparanta here would mean 
the Western end of India—from the Mahi in the north to Goa in the south. 
The portion of Aparanta actually under Rudradaman must be the country 
between the Mahi and Damanganga as at this period the north Konkan 
was subject to the Andhras. 12 

Aparanta is also referred to in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa (4th cent. 
A.C.) . 13 The Deepa Vantia (3rd cent. A.C.) and Maha Variisa (5th cent, a.c.) 
also refer to it. On the strength of the travels of Hiuen Tsang (6tn or 7th 
cent, a.c.) Cunningham wrote his geography of Ancient India. Majum- 
dar in his edition of Cunningham gives boundaries of Aparanta as follows : 
“ Sindha, Western Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarata and the lower region of the 
Narmada.” w The commentator of Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutra calls 
the regions in the west near the sea by the name ApaiSnta—qfon 

Jayaswal states that the Bhojas, Rastrikas and Petenikas of the edicts 
of A4oka were people of Aparanta. 10 

In the earlier times—from the Mahajanapada Era upto the Maurya 
period—the region between Ujjain and Sindh, beyond the boundaries of 
Majjhimadesa (Central India) along the west seat-coast upto Shorparaka 
(Sopiara) was known as Aparianta ; according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., the region between Mahi and Goa on the west sea-coast 
was similarly known. In the 1st century a.c. the southern boundary of 
AparSnta was extended, and it came to have three well defined regions, L&ta, 


8 K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, para. 131. 

• JR AS, 1898, II, 562. 

ASWI, TV ; article on Nasik Inscriptions by Pt. Bhagwanlal Indraji. 

» El, VIII, 36. BG, I, 36, n. 8. 

13 Raghuvarpia, 4, 53 : JRAS, 1894, 86. 

14 Cunningham, Ancfient Geography of India (Edited by Majumdar), Calcutta, 
(1924), 699. 

18 Kama I Sut. (Kali Sanskrit Series), 126. 
w K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, para, 131, 
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North Konkan and South Konkan. 17 However, after the 8th century a.c. 
the word gradually went out of use. New names for regions included in the 
area had sprung up in their place. But the fact remains that the region 
which is now known as Gujarat had in early times three divisions : Anarta, 
SaurSstra and Lata. 

Anarta: This signifies north Gujarat. According to the Puranas, 
Saryiati, the son of Vaivasvata Manu, got as his share Western India, and 
Saryati’s son, Anarta, founded Anarta. 18 The Mahdbhdrata and the Pura¬ 
nas call that region Anarta, the capital of which was KuSasthali. Punyajana 
Raksasas destroyed KuSasthall with the co-operation of the Dravids and 
after its destruction Dwarika was founded, where according to the Maha- 
bharata the Yadavas ruled. 19 Elsewhere in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Puranas Dwarika and Prabhasa have been regarded as situated in Saurastra 
and Saura§tra and Anarta are referred to together. 29 From all this it ap¬ 
pears that in the times prior to Rudradaman, Saurastra along with central 
and northern Gujarat was called Anarta. 21 Varaha Mihira gives nine divi¬ 
sions of the country and Sindhu-Sauvlra is placed in the west. It is stated 
that Sindhu-Sauvlra and Anarta all form one region (desa). Sindhu-Sauvira, 
though referred to as the chief district of the west, is at another place 
assigned to the south-west along with Anarta. 22 Anandashanker sug¬ 
gests that the name Anarta was derived from anrta, that is, the region where 
non-Aryans, who did not follow the sacrificial religion like the Dasyus, lived. 23 
In the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman also the name Anarta appears. 21 

The boundaries of Anarta extended as far as Ahmedabad in the south, 
to the desert of Kutch in the west, to the Abu region in the north and to 
Malwa in the East. But these boundaries were vague ; where exactly 
Anarta ended and Malwa began is difficult to say. There is no indication 
of any independent kingdom of Anarta. With the Saurastra on one side, 
and the Malwa on the other, it is unlikely that there ever was such an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom. In the Dharma Sutras of Baudhayana certain regions 
have been regarded as fafas —forbidden, and Anarta is among them. 25 

The chief dty of Anarta was Vadnagar—Anandapura, Anartapura. 
From the Vadnagar praSasti of KumSrapala it is clear that in the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.c. Vadnagar used to be known as Anandapura. 20 In the danapatras 

17 D. K. Shastri , Gujarat -no Madhyakalma Rajaput Itikasa, I, 39 ff. 

is- Hari, I. 10. 31-33; Matsya, XII, 21-22; for Sarylata genealogy, see Padma, V. 8. 
,126-129. 

™ Mbh., Ill, 88r 19 and 24. 

2« Mbh. Ill, 88, 19 and 24 ; Matsya, 113, 51 ; Vayu, 45, 131. 

ai D. K. Shastri, op. cit., 44. 22 Cunningham, op. cit., 7. 

28 A. B. Dhruva, Vasanta (A$adha, 1980). 24 El, VIII, 36. 

25 IC, 1935, 553 ff : therein Prof. Radhakunmd Mukerjee states that, " Anarta, Anga, 
Ma gadha, Saurastra, Sindhu, Sauvira, and Dakginapatha are condemned because they are 
marked by intermixture of castes— |” 

*« El, I, 299, 
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A the Maitraka kings of Valabhi also there are references to Anartapura and 
Anandapura, 27 which according to Dr. Buhler is Vadnagar, in North Guja¬ 
rat. 28 It was the centre of Brahmanical learning and statesmanship. 

Saurastra; According to the Bombay Gazetteer it was originally the 
region of the Sus, Saurlastra being its Sanskritised form but the name 
Suratha appears in the inscription of PulumSyl, the son of Vasisthi, in the 
third cave at Nasik. 30 Sauraistra apipears, therefore, the Sanskrit form of 
Suratha. The name Mahiarastra is analogous in this instance. According 
to Dr. Bhandarkar the word Mahdrastra is the Sanskrit form of Mahara- 
tha—first ratta or rattha and then the name signifying the class of people 
is derived. 11 

If this be true, the Rattha people with Su instead of maha would make 
Suratha. Dr. Bhandarkar found the above explanation of the word as 
applied to people, to suit the Maratha people, the Rastrakuta dynasty and 
the province of Mahiarastra,. But, the same cannot be said of Suratha, since 
we have not so far discovered any reference to a people called Suratha. K. P. 
Jayaswal on the other hand maintains that the Abhiras of Gujarat were 
the same as the Rastrikas of Asoka and the Yadavas of the Mahabharata. 
If this be correct, after the Yadavas or Rastrikas settled down in this region 
it possibly came to be known as Surastra. 32 In modem times only the 
southern part of Kathiawar is known as Sorath ; but in the ancient times 
the whole of it was known as Saurastra. According to Ptolemy the limits 
of Saurastra extended from the sea-coast of Kathiawar to Broach. Accord¬ 
ing to Periplus, however, one could cross over from the gulf of Barake (the 
gulf near Dwarika) to the gulf of Barygaza— This voyage along 

the coast from Barbarikon to the headland of Plapike (Gopanath) was one 
of 3,000 stadia i.e. 300 miles. According to Periplus the boundaries of 
Surastrene and Barygaza were different. 

We come across the name Saurastra! in the Mahabharata , ss the Ramd- 
yana , 34 the Purdnas like Mdrkandeya , 35 Kurma and Visnu, m iKautilya ST and 
in the Sutras of Panini .** This name was selected perhaps because of the 
natural richness of the province ; from very old times the country was famous 
for its natural wealth. Hence the name did not go out of vogue. It was in 
popular use right upto the eighteenth century when the Manathas changed 

27 Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, I, Ins. No. 40, 76, 83. 

28 IA, VII, 76; BG, I, 6 j also, Altekar, op. cit., 14. 

22 BG, I, 6. s " El, VIII, 60. 

21 D. K. Shastrt, Aitihasika Sariisodkana, 283, 

32 D. K. Shastri, Gujarat-no Madhyakalina Rajaput Itihasct, I, 42 I A, 1933, 129. 

33 Mbh„ III, 88, 19 and 23. 

34 Vatmiki Ramayana, KiSkindhi Kand, Adh. 42. 

35 PaRgiter, Markandeya (Calcutta, 1904), 370. 

s « Kiirma, I, 47, 42 ; Vt$nu, 4, 24, 68. 

31 Ram Shastri, KautUiya Art ha Sastra (Mysore, 1919), 378, 

33 yasanta, XXXI, 309, 
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it to Kathiawar, after the name of the tribe which offered them the greatest 
resistance. 30 

The earliest reference to Sumatra 40 by foreigners are those of Strabo 
(50 B.C.-20 A.c.) as Sarostus, Pliny (77 A.c.) &-> Oratura, Ptolemy (150 

A. C.) and Pcriplus (80 A.c.; as Surastrene. The Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang refers to Sul-ca, Sorath, the circumference of which was 4,000 li (667 
miles). The Arab writer Al-Biliaduri (892 A.c.) writes “ that Mahammad 
the son of Kasim, the Arab conqueror of Sindh is said to have made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast or Klathiawad with whom the people of Batia, 
i.e., Bet, to the north of Dwarakfi were then at war.”' 1 In early Buddhist 
works we do not find a reference to Saurastra but in the 3rd or 2nd century 

B. c. we come across Surath. In the Milinda Panha the Suratho Nigama 
is stated to be on the sea-shore. 42 Surattha is also mentioned in the JdtakasP 

La(a : According to the Bombay Gazetteer the South Gujarat from the 
Mahi to the Tapti was called Lata. Neither in the Mahabharata, the Pura- 
nas nor in the inscriptions upto the 3rd century A.c. do we find any refer¬ 
ence to Lata since up to that time the region south of the Narmada right 
up to Goa, was known as Aparanta. The region between Broach and the 
Mahi is referred to in the Matsya and Mdrkandeya Purdnas as : 

•. i as perhaps parts of the province were included in the Aparanta, 
Anarta and Malawa. 14 In Ptolemy (150 A.c.) for the first time we find refer¬ 
ence to Larike (Lata) and this suggests that the name at any'rate, is anci¬ 
ent. From the 3rd century A.c. the name Liata became more known and 
current. 43 According to Anandashanker the word Lata is derived from 
Rastra and was known to Ptolemy, Viatsyayana and others. 48 

In the Mandasor inscription of the times of Kumiaragupta (5th century 
A.C.) there is a reference to a temple having been constructed by silk-wea¬ 
vers who had come from Lata. 47 In the inscription in one of the caves in 
Ajanta of the times of .Vakataka Harisena (490-520 A.C.) also there is a 
reference to it. In No. 17 in the second cave at Ajanta there is a statement 
about a vihdra having been constructed by the minister of Harisena. The 
inscription also gives the names of the ten ancestors of the minister. 
Jayaswal deduces from this genealogy that the ancestors of the minister of 
Harisena were residents of Lata. 40 It is suggested that the beautiful sculp¬ 
ture of Ajanta was the work of the sculptors from Latai. 30 

In the Daspura inscription of Buddhavarman (473 A.c.), 51 in the 
Harsacarita of Bana' 2 and in the Aihole Prasasti composed by Raviklrti, 83 

89 Altekar, op, cit., 3. 40 BG, 1,61. 41 Ibid, 506. 

42 Milinda Panha, SBE, XXXV, 269. 48 r. k. Mehta, op. cit., 443. 

44 Altekar, op. cit., 4. 45 BG, I, 7. 

46 A. B. Dhruva, Sdkitya Vieira. 47 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 35. 

« ASWI, IV, 135. 

40 K. P. Jayaswal, History \of India, (150 A.D. to 350 aj>.), 105. 

50 JBORS, XII, 498 (Pictorial Motif in Ancient Indian Literature, by N. C. Mehta). 

51 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, Bk. xviii, v. 4. 

82 Harsacarita (Ninjayasagar edition), 120. 83 El, VI, 1. . 
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we find a reference to Lata. In the Artha Sastra of Brhaspati we find a 
reference to northern Lata and Eastern Lata. 64 In the work of Hiuen Tsang 
also we find a reference to Lolo (Lata) . os 

In the Kuvalayamala composed in 835 (v. e.) the people of Lata 
are referred to : “ Then I saw the people of Lata; they used to part their 
hair; they besmear their bodies with scent; their bodies are beautiful to 
look at. They speak ‘ amhaxh kaum tumham.’ ” 36 

In the Bala Ramayana 5 ' and Kavya Mimaritsd of the poet R&jasekhara 
who flourished in the court of Emperor Mahendrapala of the Pratihara fa¬ 
mily, (c. 892 a.c.- c. 910 a.c.) there is a reference to Lata, its people and 
language.” 8 In the works of Arab traders and travellers also Lat-Lari is 
mentioned. ALMasudi (943 A.C.) writes that the part of Thana is on the 
shores of the Lari sea and the Lati (Larivi) language is spoken there. Al- 
Beruni (970-1031 A.c.) writes that the distance between Thana and the 
capital of Lata (Broach) is about 100 miles and that the boundary of lata 
commences from Thana. 53 

In the danapatras of the southern Calukyas and the Rlastrakuta kings 
the reference to Latadesa is common. In some cases the kingdom of some 
Rastrakuta kings extended as far as the Kaira district (Khetaka mandala) 
and Vadnagar or Anandapura with the result that the whole of the region 
south of the Sarasvati was known as Latesvara mandala. In the ddnapatra 
dated Saka 855 (989 v.E.) of the Rastrakuta king Govind IV, the Khefaka 
mandala is said to be included within the Lata region. In an inscription of 
Gwalior a general Alla of Ramabhadra of Kanauja, (c. 833-c. 836 a.c.) has 
been referred to as having come from Anandapura in the Lata mandala. 
From this it appears that in the 9th and 10th centuries A.c. not only central 
Gujarat but also northern Gujarat was known by the name of LatadeSa.® 0 

The Caiukya king Karnadeva annexed Lata to Sarasvata Mandala, of 
which Anahilavad P&tana was the capital. From that time the name Lata 
began gradually td disappear. How the name of Gujarat came to be ap¬ 
plied to these parts will be dealt with later. 


54 1C. April 193,5, 553. »= FiCSQ, I, 408. 

60 »i% i gsr a nfosgg u 

07 Bala Ramdyaya, I, xi. 

58 mi: \ bg , i, 524. 

60 IA> XIII, 157, 158, 153, J80, 188, 196, 199, 204 ; for the inscription of Govinda IV, 
see El, VII, 49; for Alla, see El, I, 156, 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 

A classified summary of the Palaeolithic, Microlithic and other finds from 
R. B. Foote’s Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities : 

Notes on Ages and Distribution. 

(A few more sites are also mentioned in an earlier volume, called Catologw 
Raissone. But since they could not be located on a map, they are omitted from this 
summary.) 

The sites where mictfoliths were found are called ‘Neolithic’ by Foote. Since 
there is not sufficient evidence to decide the age of these findvS, a question mark has been 
put after the word ‘ Neolithic \ 

The classification is made according to the nature of the finds, palaeolithic finds 
being grouped first. The rest are arranged alphabetically riverwise, taking up first the 
finds on the Watrak and the Sabarmati valleys, then those in the Orsang and Hiran 
valleys, and others in Central Gujarat; then those in the Tapti. The sites in Kathiawad 
are grouped separately, after those of Gujarat. Very often Foote has not fully or 
correctly indicated the situation of the site, so further details have been supplied by the 
writer, indicating their exact location in the ,1 inch - * 4 miles and 1 inch = a mile 
Survey Maps respectively, and their approximate place in a sketch map of Gujarat 
(including Kathiawad). See Map On page 13. 
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Site and its location. Character: Finds. I in the Survey 
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Site and its location. Character: Finds. j in the Survey 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EARLIEST ARYAN ASSOCIATIONS 

The earliest age of Indian history can be conveniently divided into Pre-Vedic, 
Vedic and Post-Vedic periods, if the last period is taken to end by c. 700 
B.c. when SrSunaga first established an imperial dynasty at Fataliputra. 
Materials for this period are sufficient to permit of its reconstruction. No 
doubt, references and traditions in ancient literature on which such recon¬ 
struction is based are sometimes considered inadmissible in the current his¬ 
torical research. In India however, the epic and the ritualistic literatures 
contain many traditions, the historical basis of which cannot be ignored. 
This class of evidence, in view of its nature and authorship, can be divided 
into the Vedic and the Puranic. 


I 

The legends, myths and stories collected in the original Puranas, exist¬ 
ed long prior to the Bharata War or rather the reign of Janamejaya Parik- 
sita and formed the literature of the people as contrasted with the Vedic 
mantras and the Brdhmanas which contained the literature of the learned 
priestly class. The Puranic traditions and genealogies, however, can yield 
a reliable record only if the Vedic literature is made to supply the necessary 
correctives. The names, associations and synchronisms found in the man¬ 
tras of the Rgveda are very reliable, as they were woven into contemporary 
records by persons having some direct, or indirect but unremote, source of 
knowledge. The Brahmanas and the Upanisads also testify to the changes 
which the traditional genealogies of the Puranas including the Mahdbhdrata 
underwent before being incorporated in them. 1 

One shortcoming of the early Rgvedic literature, however, should not 
be ignored. Most of it was either composed or compiled by rsis living in or 
about the Sapta-Sindhu where ran the courses of the holy Sarasvatl and the 
Df§adavatl. The rsis were the intellectual leaders of the Vedic Aryans. They 
did not either know, or care to refer to, the movements which were going on 
in distant parts of the land, or to the exploits of Aryan tribes, which formed 
the outpost of Aryan occupation. 

We find in the Rgveda a reference to the Vltahavyas and Srfijaya, 2 but 
none to the confederacy of tribes referred to by the Purdnas, of which the 
Vltahavyas were a part and which went by the name of the Haihayas and 


1 Munshi, BAG., 6. 


* Ibid, 7, n. 13. 
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the Tfilajanghas. We also find a reference to Jamadagni, the Bhfgu sage, 
who was not only connected with Vi4vamitra by blood, but was perhaps his 
confederate in politics and certainly his collaborator in composing hymns. 3 
But not a word is mentioned about his father Rcika, a great warrior, or 
about his still greater son, Parasurama, whose martial deeds according to 
the Purdnas ultimately earned for him a place in the pantheon as the sixth 
amtara of Visnu. On the other hand the Atharva-Veda retains a better 
record of the event. The obvious explanation is that the cultured sage on the 
banks of the Sarasvat! looked with contempt on the Aryans who fought and 
lived, outside Sapta-Sindhu, in those lands where culture was archaic or 
crude. With the loftiness common to literary men in all ages they only 
concerned themselves with the elect who shared with them the atmosphere 
from which they drew their inspiration. 

II 

The Vedic and the post-Vedic periods from the wars of Divodasa 
Atithigva to Sisunaga (c. 700 B.c.) would cover over thousand years during 
which the life in the country was organised by the collective effort of the 
whole community; it was shaped through the impact of the Aryans with 
the non-Aryans resulting from the victorious advance of the former in the 
country, and through the new social and cultural adjustment to which the 
impact gave rise. The end of the post-Vedic period saw the spread of the 
values for which the Aryan culture stood up to the Narmada. 

For the sake of clarity, the Vedic Aryans may be defined to be the 
Aryans who lived in the Sapta-Sindhu (the modern Punjab and a part of 
the North-West Frontier provinces) during the period Which immediately 
preceded and followed DSSarfijfia, the battle of Ten Kings, in which Sudfisa, 
the son of Divodasa, was the victor. It is the first authentic event, as proved 
by the Rgvedic evidence, for Vasi§tha and ViSvSmitra have sung about it 
with unmistakably first-hand passion. 4 Their language as preserved in 
the Rgveda may be termed Vedic Sanskrit. The Vedic period, consequently 
may be deemed to be the life time of the participants in the Daiarajna and 
of their immediate predecessors and successors who could be identified with 
certainty. 3 I have arranged them in the following manner :— 


3 RV. X. 167. 4 ; V. /., I, 276. 

4 RV, VII. 18; 3? ; 83; cf. also I. 53. 9 ; III. 33 ; 53 ; VII. 19. 7-8 ; 60.9. For a 
summary of the DSsarSjfia battle, see Munshi, op. cit. 9 ff. 

* Munshi, op. cit. 6 ff. 
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Close of the Mantra period. 

Vyasa Sagara Agni (Aurva) 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS GORJARADESA 


[SEC. II. 


The Vedic Aryans ceased to be such at the end of this period. When 
the next period opened, the race, ritual and culture had undergone a revolu¬ 
tionary change. 

The Vedic period begins with king Divodasa Athithigva of the Trtsu 
tribe destroying the Dasyu King Sambara. The Vedic Aryans were divided 
into tribes of whom the most powerful in the north were the Yadus and the 
Purus. Possibly these and other allied tribes were called the Bharatas. The 
Dasyus or D&sas were also a powerful race with fortresses and a civilisation 
not quite dissimilar to that of the Vedic Aryans. 

Ill 

There is no evidence to show that these Vedic Aryans were foreigners 
or that they migrated into Sapta-Sindhu within traditional memory, despite 
the generally accepted theory of their foreign immigration. Sufficient lite¬ 
rary materials are available to indicate, with some degree of certainty, what 
the Vedic Aryans themselves thought of the Sapta-Sindhu. They looked 
upon it as their original home, devakrta yoni e or devanirmita de&a. 7 The 
Vedic literature is intensively Indian in tradition, technique and outlook. 
There is no outside source known from which it could have evolved or even 
drawn its inspiration. So far as is known, none of the Sanskrit books, not 
even the most ancient, contains any distinct reference or illusion to the 
foreign origin of the Indians 8 . 

Migrating races look back to the land of their origin for centuries. 
Parsis in India remember their origin after 800 years. The ancient Egyp¬ 
tians looked back to the land of Pontus and the ancient Phoenicians to the 
Eurethrean Sea, their respective lands of origin, when they had already 
forgotten their location. The Vedic Aryans, if at all they came from out¬ 
side, therefore, must have lived in the Sapta Sindhu so many centuries be¬ 
fore the Vedic period, that they had lost all memory of an original home. 

The poets at the time of the Battle of Ten Kings had woven their 
earliest race memories round Sapta-Sindhu®. The Sarasvat! river was ador¬ 
ed 10 with the hymns of ancient rsis. Her companion was Indra who cut off 
the head of the horse Dadhlci. Its bones were later turned into Vajra on 
the shores of the lake Saryaruavat, 11 near Kuruksetra ; and Indra, the mo- 

« RV, III. 33. 4: TRTT SR «mt 9T3 I * SRRf: 

7 Manu ' ii. i7; qre re ft i ?f ?rsn*m sropt ii 

8 Muir, OST, II, 323. 

8 RV, VIII. 24. 27 : q W SHTTWR fcFgf I || 

and IV. 26. 2 : 3T5 # 51# mfa I am 5TT5IRT SflTOl 

SrgfaUPFT II cf. also, X. 75. 

» RV, VI. 61. 11 RV, I. 84. 14 : I II 
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ment he was bom, drank Soma which was available from Muniavat 1 -, a 
peak of the Himalayas. 

“ Oh, Indra ”, sings the rft, “ the hymn chanted long before (the rise 
of the sun) that awakens (thee) by being sung at sacrifices, is old and has 
come to us from our ancestors, clothed in white and graceful robes.” 13 The 
Indra cult and its literature was therefore reckoned ancient during Vedic 
times. 

Indra’s great exploit of destroying Vrtra, the first born of Ahis was in 
Sapta-Sindhu. As a result he won the cows and the soma juice and open¬ 
ed the flood gates of the seven rivers. 11 Thus it was that Sapta-Sindhu 
came into existence for the Vedic Aryans and they became worshippers of 
Indra. 

But there is ample evidence that before the Indra cult came to hold 
indisputable sway among the Vedic Aryans there were other older gods who 
held the field, and that Indra did not occupy the central position without 
any doubt, schism and conflict. 

The race memory as disclosed in the Vedic literature has six different 
layers, the first four of which relate to the period of the Indra-cult., and the 
fifth and sixth to the Varuna and the pre-Varuna periods, respectively. The 
first four of these layers reaching back to several hundred years are woven 
round Sapta-Sindu : 15 — 

I. The Vedic Present consisting of the hymns composed by Vasistha 
and ViSvamitra who were connected with the battle of the Ten Kings or 
those who flourished after them and the close of the Vedic period. 

II. The Recent Past in which lived kings, donors and sages who are 
referred to as belonging to an older generation. Some of the hymns are 
stated to have come down from ancestors clothed only in new language. 1 * 

III. The Middle Past when (a) Bhiaratl came to be associated with 
the Bharatas, a powerful race of Sapta-Sindhu settled on the Sarasvatl ; 17 


12 Rv> x. 34. i: jtj^f m spt.wprfcr srar% 3 ji srfcTRm i rNprw 

13 RV, III. 39. 2. « RV, I. 32, 12; II. 12. 12. 

36 C/. “ The language and literature of the Vedas is by no means, so primitive as 
to place with it the real beginnings of Aryan life. These in all probability and in all due 
moderation reach back several thousands of years more." Bloomfield, quoted in The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas , intr. ii. 

10 RV, III. 39. 2: 5TITOM ft 5TCTOHT I WTO!*!#! 

TORT fcPfcJr STOI fosqr u 

17 RV, I. 22. 10 : 3TJ RT 3HT RT# ffai qfas I faTOt *1* II 

I. 142. 9 : ftSTT Weft I STORff II 

i- m 3^ i err * h } - 11 • 
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and (b) Sarasvat! acquired the reputation as the home of learning 1 *. 

IV. The Distant Past in which the legends associated with Sapta- 
Sindhu took shape 1 ". 

(a) Sarasvatl, the Mother, who was associated with Indra 
when he killed Vrtra 20 . 

(b) The worship of the Soma, collected from the Munjavat 
came to be considered as the main feature of the rituals 11 . 

(c) The Sapta-Sindhu was considered as having been brought 
into existence by Indra by destroying Vrtra and making the seven rivers 
flow 12 . 

V. The Period of the Varuna-cult when Vanu.ia was the head of the 
pantheon and Indra as a god was not in the pantheon at all, or any way, was 
not the guardian god of the Vedic Aryans. 

VI. Pre-Varuria Period when the Dyus or DySvia and PrthivI were 
the then ruling gods. Dyava created the elder gods 23 , and PrthivI or Aditi 
gave birth to eight sons, seven of whom became immortals, viz. Mitra, 
Varuna, Aryama, Bhaga, Daksa and AmSa 24 . The seventh not mentioned 
is to be identified with the Sun, and not Indra 26 . 

In this period flourished the fire-worshipping magic priests Bhrgus, 
Angirases, Atharvans. In Vedic times they were only distant ancestors to 
be invited to sacrifices. But the older cult of magical rites and incanta¬ 
tions persisted even among Vedic Aryans. Rak§as, goblins and evil spirits 
had to be warded off 20 ; bites of poisonous snakes were similarly cured 27 . 
Diseases had also their appropriate mantras 28 . As in the Atharvaveda, 
there are, in the Rgveda, mantras against bad dreams 20 , for destruction of 
rivals 30 , for winning husband’s love 31 . These beliefs in the Rgveda were the 


StWft || and III. 4. 8: 311 HTCatfa: fmftl ?3f I tRSfcft 

let# II According to Vedic Index (II, 97) the association of 

Bharati with Sarasvatl reflects the connection of the Bharatas with Sarasvati in the RV. 

ls Ait. Bid. II. 19 : I also, Kauj. Bra. XII. 3 : RMW: 

SBWRRI I 

10 Das, Rgvedk India, 61 ff. 

20 RV, VI. 61. 7 : Vttl I II 

« Das, op. cit., 55-61. 22 RV, I. 32. 11; III. 26. 6; IV. 17. 1. 

33 RV, X. 72. 2; I. 159. 1-2. 

« RV, II. 27. 1: *qr ft? 9TI^c^ tWHTSWit W I fapft 

arfal Wt si ^ 3RI: II 

25 Tilak, The Arctic Home m the Vedas, 152. 

28 RV, VII. 104 ; X. 87. 27 RV, I. 191. 28 RV, X. 163. 

RV, X. 164. so rv, X. 166. 31 RV, X. 159. 
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features of an older civilization over which was laid worship of the nature 
gods as a later refinement. 

These old features were part of the living faith of the Atharvans even 
of Vedic and post-Vedic times who claimed direct ritualistic descent from 
Bhrgus and Apgirases. 


IV 

The earliest tradition about the Aryans in Gujaifita is connected with 
a period very much older than the Vedic and is associated with the saryatas 
and the Bhrgus. It can only be placed between the fifth and the seventh 
stages when the Varupa cult had fully displaced the cult of fire and the 
witchcraft. The evidence is drawn from the common tradition preserved 
in the Atharvaveda, Brahmanas and the Purdnas which for brevity may be 
called the Atharvan tradition. The Rgveda is entirely silent about them 3 *. 

Among the ancients, tribes enjoyed a distinctive existence mainly by its 
members believing in a common descent from an imaginary progenitor; 
and the tribal name was in such cases always held to have been derived 
from his. Accordingly, MSnavas, the most important group of tribes 
which went to form the early Aryans, claimed a descent from Manu. In the 
Rgvedic times this Manu had lost all historical reality and was simply the 
first man, the father of the race® 3 , as his brother Yama was the first of the 
mortals. The eponymous ancestor of the Saryatas, Sary5ti M , is included 
among one of the ten sons of Manu 30 . 

YaySti is the name of a ‘ sacrificer ’ and not of a tribe, and is connect¬ 
ed with many names and traditions. He is the son of Nahusa 3 ' 1 and the 
grandson of IksvSku. Yati, the name of his brother in the Rgvedic period 
appears to have been borne by an ancient clan 37 . And it is just likely that 


** Munshi, EAG, IS. 

as Cf. RV, I. 80. 16; II. 33. 13 ; VIII. 63. 1 ; X.100. 5 etc. ; also, V.l. II, 129. 

a* RV, I. 51. 12 ; 3KWW ffN iat g fcfcsfa Siwfaw TOrTT I *5* g?f 

dlitj II and, III. 51. 7 : ^ ?W 

srffa: 8?IW I m saftfa a* m forrafti m pn: u 

35 . Matsya (11. 40-41) describes the ten sons as follows : S3R 

hiprji: i n renf: $ srftsl v^tii uNw 

l SjrHHW nWIU: ^ fe«WI*pi: ll VSyu (II. 3. 29-30) describes 
Menu’s nine sons asi follows : ^f%5f nmr»Tt ifg: H I nftwRfl!* *n*T 

^ 11 m sgnrct wasr*. 1 n*3^1: sw&ffai: 11 

cf. Slats Hart, I. 10. 1-2 ; Mbk. I. 75. 15-17 etc. 

a« Matsya, 24, 49-51; Vayu II. 31. 12-13 ; Hart, I. 30. 1-2, Mbk. I. 75 . 30-32. 
See Munshi, EAG, 22n. 

» 7 . rv, viii. 3.9; awn inft nw i «Nr uif fcr 

i WWim ft i T It and, VIII. 6. 18 : q pt *1 * W- » 

7 
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YaySti may have belonged to the Yati tribe which came to be known as 
Aila in the Puranic literature. The Yatis are connected with the Bhrgus 88 , 
the fire-worshipping warrior-priests. YaySti himself married the daughter 
of Sukra (U4anas), the great Bhfgu 88 or Atharvan. 

The Bhrgus claim as hoary an ancestry as the Mianavas, and certainly 
a greater sanctity. They claim their descent from Bhrgu believed to be the 
son of Varuna 40 . Later literature, however, makes him a son of Manu 41 . 
From the earliest times the Bhrgus were a powerful tribe, whose priestly 
importance appears to be as great as their martial prowess. They claimed 
to have brought down fire on earth through MatariSvan 42 . Agnisthapana 
was considered to be their special function 43 . The Atharvaveda, which in 
some of its parts must be considered very ancient, was the special branch to 
which the Bhrgus were devoted 41 , for it is called Bhrgvahgirasah 45 . Kavi 
lianas and Cyavana, both undoubtedly Bhrgus, are also called the sons of 
Angirases 46 . The earliest traditions are only consistent with the fact that the 
Atharvans (Athravans of the Avesta) and Angirases and the Bhrgus, the 
last two originators of fire and fire-worship, formed the same branch. In 
later tradition the Bhrgus and the Angirases were treated as separate and 
the word Atharvana was applied to a school of ritualists. 17 Cyavana also 
was an Atharvan. 

From the earliest times, the Bhrgus appear to be closely associated with 
what may be called the YaySti group of tribes, i.e. Yadu, Puru, Anu, 


38 Cf. the texts cited in the previous note : also, Samaveda II. 304. 

'•> Vayu II. 31. 15-16 : tfof 3 <reFft sMWcT: I 

urafonv ? II afitew i g fl cWlt ll cf. also, Matsya 24. 51-52 ; Hari I. 30. 4; 

Padma V. 12. 105-106 ; Mbh. I. 75. 34. 

*0 Pan. Bra. XVIII. 19. 1 : I *TnfsqmJT3T 

II also, Sat. Bra. XI. 6. 1. 1 and Taitt. Ar. IX. 1 : 
% {fRfifc II See also, Taitt. Up. 1. 3. ,1. 1. 

Cf. Mam I. 34-35. 

RV, I. 60. 1 : 3# qm ggt 3T$ | ^SRIR 

Rraftw ll See also, III. 5, 10. 

18 Mait. Sam. I. 4. 1 : Efgfo: I SlfiRSt % 

SlRRlTrl^t ll and Taitt. Sarit. IV. 6. 5. 2 : 3T& ^ 5HT ^ 

*rc*ft*n*L I WISH: ll See also, AV. IV. 14. 5. 

** WteBER, History of Indian Literature (Eng. Trans.) 11 and 148; also, Pargiter, 
A1HT, 319. 

45 Bloomfield, Hymns of AV ( SBE , XLII), intr. xxiii ff, xxxiii f. 

** Sat. Bra. IV. 1. 5. 1: TO % Rlfiprat RI TOfWRI RT 

« Cf. V. I. 1.18. 
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Druhyu and Turvasu. 48 Kayi Usanas or Sukracarya was a great teacher. 
He was, in the Puranas, the high priest of the Asuras 49 and the rival of 
Brhaspati, the high priest of the Devas. His daughter Devay3ni was married 
to Yayati and gave birth to Anu, Druhyu and Turvasu, the eponymous an¬ 
cestors of three of the five tribes which constituted the Pancajanas during 
the Vedic Period. He had also married the daughter of a non-Vedic, if not 
a non-Aryan king, Vrsparvan. 50 


V 

The Bhfgus were closely associated with the SarySta tribe of the Ma- 
navas 61 . In the Rgveda the name S3rySta had already receded into the 
past; it was only borne by a singer who claimed to have descended from an 
eponymous SarySta“. Saryfiti is referred to in the Brohmanas only in 
connection with the legend of the rejuvenation of Cyavana, the BhSrgava, 
and the introduction of Alvins as the presiding deities at al sacrifice along 
with Indra 68 . 

The story given in the Sctapatha Brahmana runs as follows :— 

When the Bhfgus or the Angirasas attained the heavenly world, Cyavana the BhSr- 
gava or Cyavana the Angiras, was left behind here, decrepit and ghostlike. But SarySta, 
the Manava, just then wandered about here with his tribe, and settled nearby that same 
place. His boys, while playing, setting that decrepit, ghostlike man at nought pelted him 
with clods. He was wroth with the Saryatas, and sowed discord among them; father 
fought with son, and brother with brother. 

Saryata then bethought him : ' This has come to pass for something or other I have 
done! ’ He caused the cowherds and shepherds to be called together, and said, ‘ Which 
of you has seen anything here this day ?' They said : ‘ Yonder lies a man decrepit and 
ghostlike; him the boys have pelted with clods, setting him at nought. ’ Then Saryata 
knew that this was Cyavana. 

He yoked his chariot, and putting his daughter Sukanya thereon, he set forth, and 
ramp to the place where the R$i was. He said : “ Reverence be to thee, O R$i, because I 
knew thee not, therefore have I offended thee; here is Sukanya ; with her I make atone¬ 
ment to thee; let my tribe live at peace together. ” And from that time his tribe lived 
at peace together. But Saryata, the MSnava, departed forthwith lest he should offend him 
a second time 64 . 

The legend finds place in many Brahmanas, and Cyavana’s connection 


Matsya, 24. 53-54 : «W »WRf: I 3* gif 

3R5C. II <WT JlgflSj <£$ 5lf%SSrsra?g?irT l-cf. v.l. I, 467; see also. Vayu II, 31. 
16-17; Pttdma V. 12. 106-107; Hart I. 30. 4-5 ; Mbk. I. 75. 34-35 etc. 

49 Pan. Bra. VII. 5. 20; 3*1*1! I Wrtfa.H Cf. also, San- 

khiyana S. Su. XIV. 27. JL; Taitt. Sam,. II. 5. & 5; Matsya, 25. 8-14 ; 30. 9; Mbh. I. 
65. 36 ; 66. 42-43 ; 9; etc. 

60 See n. 39. 

si See n. S5, where SarySti is one of the sons of Manu, and hence MSnava. 

V. I. II, 364 f; also n. 34, where quotations from RV are given. 

*» Ait. Bri., VIIL 21-24; Sat. Bra, IV. 1. 5; /of. Bri., III. 120-122. 

64 Sat. Bra, IV. 1. 5. 1-7 (EggeKng, SBE, XXVI, 272 f). 
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with Saryfiti may be taken to represent a historical fact. The rejuvenation 
of Cyavana is also referred to, in the Rgveda , 55 

Saryati MSnava is the first Aryan connected with GujanSta, for it re¬ 
ceived its first Aryan name from his eponymous son Anarta 58 . Cyavana in 
the PurSnas is always connected with the territory now known as Gujara- 
ta 57 . It also appears that long prior to the itinerary of Yudhi§(hira, a 
mountain top between the Payosni (the Tapti) and NarmadS had come to 
be identified as the Vaidurya Parvata where Cyavana got his youth restor¬ 
ed and where Saryfiti performed his sacrifice with ASvins as the presiding 
deities 8 *. The Bhrgus who, as will be seen later, were closely connected 
with these parts of India descended, according to the Purarns, from Cya¬ 
vana. This establishes that the SaryStas and Bhrgus who lived in Anarta 
and on the banks of the NarmadS had the same local associations. Noth¬ 
ing in this tradition indicates that these tribes were not here from the ear¬ 
liest time recorded in tradition. 

The extent of the land occupied by these peoples is indicated by the 
genealogy of SarySti as given in the Puranas. Saryati’s son Anarta gives 
his name to North GujarSta ; his daughter SukanyS is married to Cyavana 
whose airoma is on the Narmada. His son Reva may be connected with the 
RevS, the synonym of the river NarmadS, and his son Raivata Kakudmin 
who gave his name to the mount Raivataka in SaunSstra 89 . The family of 
the last-named son reigned at KuSasthall 80 , the ancient name of DvSrikS, 
which however was subsequently destroyed by Punyajana RSksasas. 


88 rv , 1.117.13: g* i 

tjfar B? f«Rt BIURt ll Cf. also, VII. 75. 5 ; I. 118. 6; X. 39. 4 ; VII. 68. 6 ; V. 74. 
5; I. 116. 10; etc. 

58 Han, I. 10. 31-33; BRfaRflf FIB fegtl: II g5f: $*BI JJT 

qpft ? i strict g hut u arnrt bisi u 

3*1: Bftft •TUT II also, Matsya, 12. 21-22. 

Cyavana married SukanyS, daughter of SarySti, king of Anarta, and practised 
austerities near the Vaidurya Parvata and the river NarmadS.-—See Mbh. III. 121-122, 
III. 89. 12. 

« Mbh. HI. 121. 10, 21: sfctkl BBT Wt I ^ ^ qi 

b 11 qs srarfo saw drearer i b* u 

88 SarySta genealogy is given in Potato, V. 8. 126-129 : «HMdf BIB 

§* giter ii #Wc3^ flw: sraiunB. i wraf fib ktntsgymft * fgwwd l u 

dBBITO ^ B l W BNt BIB spr row I ll It is also given in 

Matsya, 12. 21-24 ; Viyu, II. 24. 23-25; Mori, I. 10. 30-37 ; 11. 1-7. 

80 Hori, 1.11.4: *RRB ?l f!fl BT 

fBWft II cf- Voyu, II. 26. 1, 




CHAPTER II 


ATHARVAN ARYANS AND THE VARUNA CULT 

The relation of the Bhrgus and saryatas with the Vedic Aryans can onlv 
be considered in the light of the Atharvan tradition. Naturally the earliest 
Atharvan literature embodied in the Atharvaveda occupies an important 
position in it. 

I 

The Atharvaveda was accepted as a Veda very much later, and redact¬ 
ed in the Vedic period. But in substance it is distinctly older than the 
Rgveda. In its principal elements it reflects a social system, belief, out¬ 
look, tradition and ritual much older than the Vedic period. These ele¬ 
ments also find a place in the Brahmanas and the Purdnas, which in their 
present form, are redacted much later than the Vedic period. During the 
Vedic period however the Vedic and the Atharvan r§is though differing in 
essential characteristics had such a close contact, both in point of language 
and communion, that it was possible to produce the unity of language 
and form which subsists between the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. Even 
in Sapta-Sindhu the Atharvan r§is had their followers who pursued their 
older belief and ritual, so that some ritualistic differences between the Athar¬ 
van and the Vedic rsis arose. This is evident from the occasional doubts 
raised against the orthodoxy of the Atharvaveda and from the attempts of 
the later Atharvans to vindicate their position 1 . 

But the Vedic Aryans themselves were clearly an off-shoot of the Aryans 
who contributed this older tradition to the Atharvaveda, the Bramanas and 
the Puranas, for the Rgveda refers to Bhrgu, Angirasa, YaySti, Kavi USanas, 
Cyavana and other figures of the Atharvan tradition as sacred though dis¬ 
tant memories. 

The Atharvan jsi is no mere intermediary of men with gods. He is a 
priest, warrior and magician, and an indispensable guide for kings. “ The 
king who rules the country shall seek a wise Br&hmana. He verily is wise 
that is skilled in the Bhj-gvahgirases ; for the Bhrgu and Angiras act as a 
charm against all ominous occurrences and protect everything ”. 2 Rdjahar- 
mani, kingly functions, were the special charge of the Atharvan Brahmanas, 
performing Srauta rituals but as a subordinate duty. 

The three Vedas, the Rg, Yajur and Sdma, tray} vidya, were distin¬ 
guished from the Atharvaveda, which is styled Ksatram*. This Veda, 


* Bloomfield, Hymns of AV, intr. xxix, xlix. 1. 

» Km. SB., 94, 2-4; cf. aim 126, 2. 

* $at. Br, XIV, 8, 1-4; Bjh. Up. V, 43, 1-14 ; cf. Sat. BrB. X, 5, 2, 20,, 
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therefore, for long was associated with warrior priests and with K§atriyas. 
But “ there is no proof that even the oldest parts of the Rgveda or the most 
ancient Hindu tradition accessible historically, exclude the existence of the 
class of writings entitled to any of the names given to the Atharvan charms; 
there is no evidence that these writings ever differ in form (metre) or 
style from those in existing Atharmn redactions; and finally there is no 
positive evidence—barring the argumentum ex silentio —that the names 
current in other texts or designations of Atharvan hymns were unknown at 
the earliest period of literary activity ” 4 . 

Of course the Atharvan r?»s had to struggle long to secure for their cult 
a place of honour among the tradition and rituals of the high-browed Vedic 
rsis. But there was no genuine discrimination against them in the post- 
Vedic period. Only the conspicuous omission of this Veda which characte¬ 
rises the Srauta literature, without pronounced disapproval of the Atharvan, 
is continued even in the Dharmasastras* 

II 

From the considerations above-stated, certain definite conclusions follow. 
The pre-Vedic Aryans at one time were generally Atharvan Aryans. A sec¬ 
tion of it, settled in Saptasindhu, in course of generations, evolved the out¬ 
look, tradition and ritual contained in the Rgveda. Other sections living 
outside Saptasindhu, continued to follow the Atharvan cult, though by con¬ 
tact, absorbing some of the Vedic elements. And when some event broke 
the self-sufficiency of the Vedic Aryans and led to a new renaissance outside 
Saptasindhu, the Atharvan Aryans contributed characteristic elements to 
the new outlook, tradition and ritual which a differently organised Aryan 
society in India north of the Narmada built up. 

The Brahmanas contain much older material drawn from the Athar¬ 
van tradition. It is noteworthy that they mention Atharvaveda, not 
amongst the Vedas, but separately as Atharvahgirasa 8 . Satapatha Brdhmana 
in marked distinction to the Rgveda, puts yatuvidah “ those skilled in sor¬ 
cery ” with “ those versed in holy literature ” 7 . The Mahdbharata which in 
a sense is an encyclopaedia of Puranic episodes was an epic of the Bhrgus.® 
It, as also the other Puranas, recognised the importance of the Atharvaveda 
as a Veda and also its canonicity, and testifies to its practices being cur¬ 
rent®. 

The common material in the Atharvaveda, Brahmanas and the Purd- 
nas dealing with the Atharvans and as distinguished from the purely Rgve- 

* Bloomfield, Hymns of AV, intr. xxxi. 5 Ibid, xlv f. 

« Sot. Br. XI, 5, 6, 4-8 ; XIII, 4, 3, 3; XIV, 5, 4, 10 ; 6, 10, 6; 7, 3, 11; Taitt. Br. 
Ill, 12, 8, 2; Taitt. At. II, 9 and 10; Bfh. Up. II, 4, 10; IV, 1, 2 ; 5, ,11. 

~ Sat. Br.~X, 5, 2, 20. 

* Cf. V. S. Sukthankar, " The Bhrgus and the Bh&ratas", ABORl, XVIlI, 1-76. 

» Bloomfield, Hymns of AV, intr. li f, 
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die material contained in them may be comprehensively termed the Athar- 
van tradition. 

Ill 

The principal characteristic of the Vedic Aryans of Saptasindhu was 
their cult of Indra, their favoured god. But the Varuna-worshipping 
Atharvan Aryans were one with the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans before 
the Indra cult was developed and accepted in Saptasindhu. As the memo¬ 
ries of Bhfgu, Yayati and Kavi U4anas were very distant in the Vedic pe¬ 
riod, the development of the Vedic Aryans as a distinct social and ritualis¬ 
tic unit must have taken place long before the Battle of Ten Kings. This 
distance of time can be measured by the position which Varuna occupied 
among the Vedic Aryans. 

Dyaus and Prthiv! were undoubtedly the earliest gods of the Aryans. 10 
The link is supplied by the Atharvaveda wherein Parjanya is referred to as 
the husband of PrthivI, the same as Dyaus. 11 Parjanya, the older form of 
Dyaus, was a god of rain and storm. 12 His epithets and prowess 
were later transferred to Indra by Vedic Aryans. He is the Lithuanian Per- 
kunas, the god of Thunder, the Gothic Fairguni, the Norse Fiorgyn. 13 Dyaus 
or Parjanya therefore is decidedly different from Indra and much older, 
pertaining to the time when the Vedic Aryans had not separated from the 
European branch and had not evolved the Varuna or the Indra cult. This 
thunder god provided the original of Zeus, the head of the Greek pantheon, 
Uranus—Varuna, was a subordinate god. Thus again we find the scriptures 
of the Atharvan Band of Aryans to be the repository of a state of things 
much older than the Vedic period. 

Dyaus-Prthivi first gave birth to the three excellent ones, Mitra, Varuna 
and Aryarrva. 14 They were the oldest, jyesthatama.' 16 Mitra and Varuna 
were always coupled together. Then three other were bom : Aip4a, Bha- 
ga, Dak§a. The seventh Aditya is not mentioned. 119 Sfirya, a later form of 
Mitra, appears to be the seventh 11 . He is, however, a subordinate deity 18 . 
Indra came to be called Aditya only later. 

The position of Varuna before the Indra cult began among the Vedic 
Aryans was of a god of the sky and waters, who regulated the physical and 

HO RV, I. 155. 3; III. 3. 11 ; IX. 85. 12 ; X. 65. 8 ; etc. 
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» RV. V, 83 ; VII. 101 and 102, 13 Das, Rgvedic Culture, 61 f. 
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u RV, VI. 67. 1. 19 See n. 24, ch. I. 

w TlLAK, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 152. 18 Cf. Ragozin, Vedic India, 215. 
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moral order. He was the lord of the ocean, living below the waters 19 and 
knew the different routes along which the ships navigated 80 . He with his 
thousand eyes sparkling 81 was also lord of the sky at night, as Mitra was 
that of the day. He was the lord of life 82 with Mitra, the upholder of the 
three bright heavenly regions. He also granted happiness and punished 
sins 88 . He made the path for the sun 84 , supplied the rivers with waters, re¬ 
gulated seasons and divided night and day 26 . He also created the sun, like 
a golden cradle, swinging in the firmament 20 . He was the king among the 
gods, raja; the great Asura 47 ; the samrat, the emperor; the upholder of 
rta, the Moral Law. He it was who had hollowed out the channels for the 
rivers, which flowed at his command. 28 

His ordinances were fixed, and because of them the moon and the stars 
moved in their appointed path 29 . He and Mitra got the rains to fall, with 
the help of Parjanya 30 . Varuna, however, had nothing to do with Vrtra. 
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IV 

Ahura Mazda or Assar Mazas 31 , the God of the Iranians, is identified 
with Varuna, the father of Bhrgu, under the name of Asura Maha. 3 - Mitra, 
though the equal of Varuna in the Rgveda, remains only as a name to be 
coupled with Ahura, a matter of habit. 33 Mitra—Varuna at some stage ap¬ 
pear to have the Sun as their symbol. 

Among the earlier religious beliefs of the Aryans very much anterior 
to the Vedic period, belonged the Vedic god Trita or Traitana. 84 He is the 
Thraetona of the Avestd, wherein he is described as Verethraghna. But 
Indra has scarcely any place of honour in the Iranian pantheon and is not 
connected with Vrtra. 

At an early stage of the Indra cult the Vedic and Iranian Aryans be¬ 
came separate and hostile in belief. Asura was but a demon to the Vedic, 
and so were the devas to the Iranian. The conflict between those who be¬ 
lieved in Asura, the Varuna, and those who worshipped the new gods, the 
devas, thus began, giving birth to the traditions of an endless war lietween 
Devas and Asuras. 

If the Iranian branch of the Atharvan Aryans worshipped fire and 
looked upon Indra as a demon, their Indian branch outside Saptasindhu 
preferred Varuna and Agni to Indra. 

Many, the hero of the Flood Story of the Atharvan tradition in the 
$atapatha iB , is the brother of Yama. According to the Avestd it was Yima 
who rescued creation from the great flood. Yima is also the son of Vivan- 
ghant 36 as Manu is of Vivasvata 37 . 

The fire worshipping Bhrgus and Angirases formed the first Atharvans 
and were the same as the Athravans of the pre-Zoroaster Iranians. The 
Atharvans, or Athravans as Avestan literature calls them, were fire-priests. 
Their rituals centred round fire, as those of the Vedic priests did round the 
oblations of Soma. 

Kavi Usanas of the Rgveda, Sukiiadarya of the Pur anas, the high 
priest of the Asuras, is Kava Usa, the grand-son of Kai-Kavad and the 

n Muir, OST, V, Sec. V, 72. 33 Ibid, 70. 33 Ibid, 70. 
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second king of Kayanian (Cyavana ?) dynasty in the Avesta. The Puranic 
tradition of the dispute between Sukra and Brhaspati has its historical root 
in the schism between the Bhrgus and the Angirases. For Brhaspati him¬ 
self is Angirasam Sretfah,™ the divinity of witchcraft performances. 40 At 
some stage the fire-priests drifted away from the priests of witchcraft. Ath- 
ravan with his emphasis on fire worship, and the Patesi of the Sumerian 
and the priest of the Indus Valley with their preference for witchcraft, re¬ 
present this schism. 

The Kavis or Kavyas were a Bhrgu family. USanas and Rcika both 
belonged to it. Their place in the Indo-Iranian traditions may be now con¬ 
sidered. The Kavis are a priestly tribe, hostile to ZarathuStra, 41 indicating 
a split between the old Atharvan priests and the fire-worshipping reformers. 
The Kavis were ruling priests at the time of Zarathu§tra’s birth and were 
described as evil-doers, against whom Haoma had to be invoked. 42 Zara- 
thuStra was first sent to convert them and their king Aurvaita-dang (Skt. 
Aurva) of the Tur 43 (Skt. Turvasu, of whom the Bhrgus were priests. 44 ). 
The rulers of the older Kavis were priest-kings. The Kayanian branch is 
thus described : 46 


Kais 

Kavad 
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Apivah 
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Vyarsh 
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I 

Kaus 
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Siyavuksha 
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I^ai Kliusroh 


i 

Loharasp 


Kaus is Kavi U§anas. His exploits are recorded by a very later tradi¬ 
tion, in Dinkard 48 He is immortal 47 like his proto-type SukrSc&rya in the 
Purdms, where he is the priest of Vrsaparva and the father-in-law of 
Yayfiti. 43 He is also the priest of Bali (Sumerian Baal) whom Visnu 


89 Bloomfield, Hymns of AV, intr. xxiii. 4 " Kaus. Sii. 135, 9. 
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ch. XXI, 25). 
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restricted to Ritala 59 (Indus Valley). This incident is also connected by 
tradition with the Da£a4vamedha Tirtha on the Narmada 50 where Bali’s 
sacrificial endeavours are located. Cyavana’s struggle with Indra and his 
association with GujaiSta have been referred to in the Mahabharata. The 
Aryans in the Iranian belt, who preserved their traditions in the Avesta, 
were thus dominated by Atharvans. These latter were the Atharvan Aryans 
of the Sapta-Sindhu who had settled on the banks of the Narmada. That 
was the reason why the memory of Kavi Usanas who fought Indra and C ya- 
vana came to be located on the banks of the Narmada and their exploits 
were preserved in the Atharvan tradition. 

South Iran and the West Coast of India, therefore, were inhabited by 
Varuna-worshipping Aryans of the Atharvan cult. They must have con¬ 
tinued to do so long before the rise and growth of the Indra cult in the 
Sapta-Sindhu, or at any rate before the Indra-worshipping Vedic Aryans 
dominated the West Coast. 


V 

Certain peoples once connected with the Atharvan Aryans shared with 
them the cult of Varuna. Of them were the Panis. The Vedic Aryans re¬ 
garded them ‘ greedy as wolf \ 51 selfish and niggardly, 52 non-sacrificing, 
voluble, of cruel and unkind speech, devoid of reverential sentiments and not 
multiplying. 53 Some of them, like Brbu, subscribed to the orthodox Vedic 
faith and were reckoned very liberal donors. Often they were classed with 
Dasas, as speaking unintelligibly. 

During the Vedic period these Panis—Aryan merchants—who traded 
in foreign lands across the seas which they navigated in their own vessels, 
and stole cattle, worshipped Varuna and were sceptical about Indra “ Who 
is he ? ” the Panis asked Sarama who had gone to them as Indra’s messen¬ 
ger. “ What looks he like, this Indra, whose herald you have hastened from 
afar ? ” 5 < 

These Panis are identified with the Phoenicians. Their principal deity 
was Baal, originally the sun God, otherwise called Ouranus, 55 being the 
same as Varuna. 5 ® 

Baal can be identified with an older Vedic hero Vala. He is later identi¬ 
fied with Sun, but may have been the name of Varuna at some stage. Later, 
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however, Vala was considered the principal antagonist of Indra and was 
regarded the brother of Vrtra.® 7 

It is clear, therefore, that Vala, a divinity older than Indra and identi¬ 
fiable with Varuna, was common to the Atharvan Aryans and the Panis. 

The Phoenicians also called themselves the ‘ sons of Ku£a ’ ; C8 ancient 
Dv&rika was called Kusasthali, or the home of the KuSas. KuSavrata 
or KuSadvipa was well known to the early Puranic tradition. There is an 
old legend which connects Dviarika with the Puny a j ana Raksasas." 9 

The Phoenicians are called Semitic, that is, sons of Shem, by the West¬ 
ern historians. Originally non-Semitic, they became Semitic by racial mix¬ 
ture only about 1100 B.c. But they were called “ sons of Ham ”, non-Semites 
by the typical Semites or the Hebrews or “ sons of Shem ” themselves in 
their Old Testament T They were therefore the leading sea-going branch of 
an early non-Semitic race. They were known as teukhi 81 (ship-builders) 
by the Egyptians of the Early dynasties. They did not follow the custom 
of circumcision adopted from the earliest times by all Semitic peoples. 

The Phoenician alphabet is also closely connected with the Sumerian. 
Their features also a 9 shown from the coins are distinctly Aryan. They 
were known as “ Fanku ” by the Egyptians and “ Phoinix ” or “ Phoinik-es ” 
by the Greeks. The words are as near Vedid “ Pani ” or “ Panik ”, as they 
possibly can be, and the words “ Pancajana ” and “ Punyajana ” may also 
be the variants applied to them. A curious thing about the Phoenicians is 
that in Europe they sometimes styled themselves Parat, Parut, Prydi and 
Barata, and that their deity was called Barati, possibly the same as the 
Bairthy of the ancient Egyptians. These words are reminiscent of Bharata 
and Bharatl.® 2 

Both Herodotus and other classic Greek as well as Roman writers attest 
to the great contributions made by the Phoenicians to the civilization of 
Greece and Rome, apart from the introduction of alphabetic writing by 
Kadmos, the Tyrian Phoenician. Even Homer frequently refers to these 
gifted merchant mariners, whose shipping dominated the Mediterranean and 
whose name was proverbial for commerce and all the finest products of 
skilled craftsmanship.' 1 ’' 

But long before their settlement in Phoenicia they were mariners, not 
of the Mediterranean or the Aegean Sea, but another, sea on the shores of 
which they originally lived. According to their older tradition, as recorded 
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by Herodotus, the Phoenicians or Phoinik-es placed their long-forgotten 
home on the shores of the Erythrean sea, which is identified with the Persian 
Gulf or the Arabian Sea. 

These facts clearly point to the Pretero-Phoenician as the common ele¬ 
ment which by its maritime activities connected the Indus Valley and 
KuSavrata or Kathiawar with the river valleys of Tigris and Euphrates of 
the west and had spread even in the Sapta-Sindhu and the west coast of 
India. There is no reason to rule out the possibility of their being origi¬ 
nally Varuna-worshipping Aryans. 



CHAPTER III 


ARYAN CONTACTS WITH SUMER 

Oaranous— under the name of Baal or Bel—was also worshipped by the 
Sumerians, a people who between 5000 B.c. and 4000 B.C. came to occupy 
South Mesopotamia. Their vast city ruins in Mesopotamia with magnifi¬ 
cent monuments and works of art, with libraries containing thousands of 
documents, attest to their being one of the oldest civilized peoples known to 
history. Dating back to beyond 3500 B.c. the Sumerians are known to 
possess, among other things, “ city-state and military phalanx; practical 
business and trade organisations ; weights and measures ; irrigation system ; 
land system; the potter’s wheel, skilful and artistic metallurgy and exqui¬ 
site seal-cutting, the use of vault, arch, dome column and town in building ; 
national and royal insignia; the use of the wheel as a practical machine; 
the beginnings of medical and surgical art and of geometry ; star-reading ; 
magic ; a number system based on 60 as the unit, later resulting in the 360- 
degree circles; the lunar calendar; the water-clock and sun-dial; law and 
social organisation ; a religion dominated by priestcraft with its propitiatory 
sacrifices, magic formulas, nature divinities, licentious rites, demons, and 
divination by the liver of the victim ; cuneiform writing on clay tablets ; and 
the religions and cosmological ideas expressed in their literature of epic, 
legend, and hymns. 

Their Babylonian and Assyrian successors passed many of these ac¬ 
complishments on to the Hittites, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Persians, and 
through the Hittites Lydians, and Phoenicians to Greece, and thus finally 
to Western civilization. Perhaps the literature of the Sumerians embodying 
their religious and cosmological ideas, served as a model for the Genesis 
stories of Hebrew Old Testament. Their religious hymnology, influenced 
Hebrew psalmody. Their law, through the later Babylonian code, exerted 
much influence upon the so-called Mosaic Law of the Hebrews. And 
through Christianity these Sumerian achievements have shaped the religi¬ 
ous thought and life of the West.” 1 


I 

The culture of the Sumerians was not restricted only to Southern Meso¬ 
potamia. Recent finds in Persia show that it comprised the whole of the 
central, west central and south-eastern Persia reaching down to the Arabian 
Sea. 


* Trever, History of Ancient Civilisation, 33. 
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The word Arya itself is derived from the Sumerian word Ar or Ara 
meaning “ exalted ” “ lofty ” “ shining ” “ glory ”. 2 This term Ara or Arya 
is found throughout the languages of Aryan descent. Similarly the word 
khatti (with all the varied changes wrung on the word had, gut, khatti, 
hitite). from which the Sanskrit word ksatra and ksatriya (Prakrit khatiyo) 
are derived, is Sumerian. 3 

The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues 
and reliefs, was as different from the Semitic races which surrounded them 
as was their language from those of the Semites. They were decidedly Indian 
in type; dark-haired. 

Before the Indus Civilization was unearthed Hall observed : “ It is by 
no means improbable that the Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, 
certainly by land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the 
Two Rivers. It was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that 
we suppose for them that their culture developed. There their writing may 
have been invented, and progressed from a purely pictorial to a simplified 
and abbreviated form, which afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar 
‘ cuneiform ’ appearance owing to its being written with a square-ended 
stilus on soft clay. On the way they left the seeds of their culture in Elam. 

Alternative theories would bring the Sumerians from the north, either 
west or east of the Caspian, or would claim for them a Turanian (Mongo¬ 
loid) origin. Certainly the construction of their language much resembles 
that of Turkish. The one solution that seems impossible is that of a West¬ 
ern origin." 4 

One of the claims thus made is that all the evidence points to the fact 
that in physical type, culture, religion and language and writing they were 
Aryans ; and that the Sumerian language in spite of its being agglutinative 
was identical in form, sound and meaning to the early Aryan speech. 3 This 
claim, though exaggerated, has a greater basis of truth in that they came 
from India or Persia than the claim of their having come from Europe. 

II 

The earlier Sumerian records disclose many features similar to those 
of the Atharvan tradition. 

The Sumerians according to their own tradition were civilized by 
Oannes, a fish man,- who came from the sea. He was not so much in the 
form of a fish, as "a man having thrown over his head and shoulders and 
down almost to his feet, a cloak resembling a fish slit open down the belly. 
He is often identified with their god EA. a This resembles the description of 
the MatsySvatara (“ incarnation of Fish ”) of Visnu when he saved the 

* Cf. Waddell, Makers of Civilisation, 5. 8 Ibid, 6. 

* Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, 173 f. 3 Cf. Waddell, op. cit. 4. 

0 Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, 7. 
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Vedas. Every day Oannes would converse with the Sumerian king and his 
subjects until they gradually learnt from him all the things of civilization, 
“ since which time ”, it is added, “ nothing more has been invented This 
persistent tradition definitely points to the Indian origin of the Sumerians ; 
for there were no non-Semitic people of Sumerian features on any other 
coast of the Arabian Sea. 

The next important feature of the Sumerian religion was the predomin¬ 
ance of witchcraft and sorcery and the supremacy of the Patesi, the warrior 
priest-king, who governed their cities. The Patesis were the exact replica 
of the Atharvangirases, the earliest known priests of magic and sorcery. 
Kava Usa would be one such. Rcika, the Bhrgu of the Vedic period was 
such. These Patesis for several centuries maintained the power and strength 
of Sumer. 

A Sumerian tablet of medical recipe claims that the contents were first 
delivered by the mouth of the ancient sages who lived before the flood of 
Shuruppak. 7 An elaborate ritual directs certain magical figures of clay and 
wood to be fashioned according to a prescribed pattern, and buried under 
the floor round about a room, specially set apart and consecrated in a temple, 
in which lies a man possessed of devils; these figures are all representative 
of diverse beings able to resist the incursion of fiends. Foremost among 
these are “ seven figures of the sages, made of wood, crowned with the caps 
proper to them, and clothed in their proper clothing ; in their right hands 
they bear a staff with its two ends scorched in the fire, with their left hands 
they clutch their breasts.”* This reminds us of the sacred Saptarsis of the 
Aryans and their rituals in which some object was consecrated and installed 
as representing them.® 

The serpent worshipped at the principal shrine in the Sumerian city of 
Eridhu as the emblem of the earth goddess became the emblem of their race 
and religion. The Proto-medes also worshipped the snake symbol of the 
earth. Later only this serpent came to be identified by the Iranian Aryans 
with Angra Manyu, the Evil Spirit. The Atharvan tradition is also familiar 
with the idea of serpent worship. 10 

The mantras of the Atharvaveda relating to the cure from serpent’s 
bites contain non-Aryan words, like taimata, aligl, viUgi, urugulas and 
tabuva. Taimata is, according to the Atharvaveda, a species of poisonous 
snake. Tiarrnt in the Sumerian records is the well-known androgynous 
dragon, whose fight with Marduk is the subject of their creation legends. 11 
Uiugula in Akkadian is the wide city of the nether world, the abode of the 
dead. In the Atharvaveda Urugula’s daughter is a species of venomous 

* Ibid, 9. 8 Ibid, 9. 

9 Paraskara G. Su. (Sravapipaddhati) Ahnikasutrdvali, Bombay (1923), 2851. 

19 See AV, VIII. 7 and 8 ; XI. 9; XI. 6 ; etc. where serpents are invoked as gods. 

11 Tilak, “Chaldean and the Indian Vedas’’, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 

33 f. 
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snake." BiUgi is an Assyrian god. Aligi and viligi are two kinds of snakes, 
for the charming of which mantras are given in the Atharvaveda.™ Ekimi- 
me and Dtmma are Akkadian words for spirits. Kimidin in the Athmvaveda 
means spirits. 14 


Ill 

The legend of the flood, which finds no place in the Rgvedic mantras, 
appears in the Avestd, in the Chaldean records and in the Atharvaveda, the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Makdbharata. 

The Flood Story of the Sumerians is the origin of the Biblical story of 
the Flood. It is described as follows :— 

“ The storm and flood raged for six days and seven nights, and Ziusuddu, 
adrift on the waters, wept bitterly over the destruction of his fellows. Only the 
great peaks of the Mountain-Barrier rose out of the flood, and on one of these, the 
ark finally grounded and remained fast for a week. Ziusuddu goes on : 

At the seventh day’s coming I brought out and released a dove. The dove 
went off. She wandered about but alighting-place there was none and she returned. 
I brought out and released a swallow. The swallow went off. She wandered about, 
but alighting-place there was none and she returned. I brought out and released 
a raven. The raven went off and saw the abatement of the water. She fed, wad¬ 
ing and dabbling ; did not return. I brought out and sacrificed a sacrifice unto 
the four winds. I made a drink offering on the high-place of the mountain ; set 
forth seven and seven flagons; strewed below them cane, cedar and myrtle. The 
gods snuffed the savour, the gods snuffed the sweet savour ! The gods gathered 
together like flies about the master of the sacrifice ! At last the Divine Lady 
(i.e. Inanna) at her coming, listed up the great necklace that the god An had 
made according to her desire. ‘ Ye, the gods, even as I forget not the sapphires 
of my neck, so indeed will I remember these days and not forget them for ever. 
Let the gods oome to the sacrifice ; but let not Enlil come to the sacrifice, because 
he would not be advised, but brought about the deluge and numbered my folk for 
destruction.’ At last, the god Enlil, at his coming beheld the ship. Enlil was angry. 
He demanded how any mortal could have escaped. The wise and gentle god of 
the earth, Enki, began to reason with him. 

‘Thou chief of gods, thou champion, why, why wouldst thou not be advised 
but wouldst bring about a deluge? On the sinner lay his sin, on the trespasser 
lay his trespass! Be merciful, that he be not utterly cut off, clement that he be 
not altogether confounded. Rather than that thou shouldst bring about a deluge, 


” AV, V. 13. 8 : gq qapn 3TRTT jiwftyq i I SRlf II 

“ AV, V. 13. 7 : enMt 3 ^ fan 3 Rlcff ^ I SFSRSn: 

ft II 

*• av, i. 7. i: sn sr? qigw* toflftnn i 

|| See also II. 24. 1. 
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let a lion come and diminish the folk. Rather than that thou shouldst bring 
about a deluge, let a hyaena come and diminish the folk . . . . ’ 

The angry god relented as Enki continued to upbraid his hastiness in punish¬ 
ing the many for the sins of the few. Finally — 

Enlil came up to the midst of the ship. He took my hand and brought me 
out, me even. He brought out my wife and caused her to kneel beside me. He 
touched our foreheads and standing between us, blessed us. ‘ Formerly, Ziusuddu 
was human. But now, Ziusuddu and his wife shall assuredly be like unto we 
gods, Ziusuddu and his wife shall dwell afar at the mouth of the Rivers.” 15 

In the oldest Sumerian version, the Flood Story is told as part of the 
whole story of Sumer which included the story of the creation through the 
Flood up to the oldest dynasties of Sumer. The king-list also contains dy¬ 
nasties which flourished before the Flood ; this is in marked contrast to the 
Puranic lists which begin from Manu after the Flood. 

The legend of the Flood according to the Satdpatha Brahmana runs as 
follows:— 

“ In the morning they brought to Manu water for washing, just as now also 
they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When he was wash¬ 
ing himself, a fish came into his hands. It spake to him the word, ‘ Rear me, I 
will save thee ! ’ ‘ Wherefrom wilt thou save me ? ’ ‘A flood will carry away 
all these creatures ; from that I will save! thee ! ’ ‘ How am I to rear thee ? ’ 

It said, ‘ As long as we are small, there is great destruction for us : fish de¬ 
vours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow that, thou wilt 
dig a pit and keep me in it. When I outgrow that, thou wilt take me down to the 
sea, for then I shall be beyond destruction’. 

It soon became a ghasha (a large fish) ; for that grows largest (of all fish). 
Thereupon it said, ‘ In such and such a year that flood will come. Thou shalt then 
attend to me (i.e. to my 1 advice) by preparing a ship; and when the flood has 
risen thou shalt enter into the ship, and I will save thee from it.’ 

After he had reared it in this way, he took it down to the sea. And in the 
same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to (the advice of the 
fish) by preparing a ship; and when the flood had risen, he entered into the ship. 
The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn he tied the rope of the ship, and 
by that means he passed swiftly upto yonder northern mountain. 

It then said, ‘ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree; but let not the 
water cut thee off, whilst thou are on the mountain. As the water subsides, thou 
mayest gradually descend 1 Accordingly he gradually descended, and hence that 
(slope) of the northern mountain is called ‘Manu’s descent’. The flood then 
swept away all these creatures, and Manu alone remained here. 

Being desirous of offspring, he engaged in worshipping and austerities. Dur¬ 
ing this time he also performed a paka-sacrifice : he offered up in the waters dari- 


15 Carleton, Buried Empires, 64 ff. 
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fled butter, sour milk, whey, and curds. Thence a woman was produced in a year : 
becoming quite solid she rose; clarified butter gathered in her footprint. Mitra 
and Varuna met her. 

They said to her, ‘ Who are thou ? ’ ‘ Manu’s daughter ’ she replied, ‘ Say 
(thou art) our’ they said. ‘No’ she said, ‘ I am (the daughter) of him who be¬ 
gat me’. They desired to have a share in her. She either agreed or did not 
agree, but passed by them. She came to Manu. 

Manu said to her, ‘Who are thou?’ ‘Thy daughter’ she replied. ‘How 
illustrious one, (art thou) my daughter? ’ he asked. She replied. ‘Those offerings 
(of) clarified butter, sour milk, whey, and curds, which thou madest in the waters 
with them thou hast begotten me. I am the blessing (benediction) : make use 
of me at the sacrifice : If thou wilt make use of me at the sacrifice, thou wilt be¬ 
come rich in off-spring and cattle. Whatever blessing thou shalt invoke through 
me, all that shall be granted to thee! ’ He accordingly made use oi her (as the 
benediction) in the middle of the sacrifice; for what is iritermediate between the 
fore-offerings and the' after-offerings, is the middle of the sacrifice.” 1 " 

. The Satapatha Brahmam is the literature not of Vedic Aryans but of 
a people in which the Vedic and non-Vedic elements had been fused. The 
SiSna-deva (the phallus) of the Dasas of the Vedic period became the 
I Sana, the greatest of gods. The legends of the Flood found in the Satapa¬ 
tha, therefore, clearly indicate the close contact between the Atharvan 
Aryans and the Sumerians. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Fish which saves Manu and is the first incarnation of Visnu has its 
counterpart in the divine Fish-Man Oannes, the god of waters identified 
with the God EA of the Sumerians. 

Thus, in this particular respect, the tradition of the Atharvan Aryans 
is seen to have been reflected in the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas, the 
literature of the post-Vedic Aryans. 

The Sumerians came into lower Mesopotamia by the sea. The Yadus 
landed in Kathiawar by sea, and so did the Punyajana Raksasas. The 
Sumerians, with some reason, may be credited with having something to 
do with the first Egyptian dynasty commencing with Manes (3000 B.C.). 
The Indus Valley (Patala) was connected with Sumer ; and Kiartavlryarjuna 
of the Vedic times, who had a navy, conquered it under the name of Patala 
and other lands beyond the sea from his capital at Broach. 


10 Sat. Bt., 1, 8,1, 1-9; SBE, XII, 216 ff. See AV, XIX, 39. 8; also Mbh. Ill, 187 
and Matsyapdkhyana, 49; the same tradition is reflected in later works such as Manu- 
smjti. The legend of the flood is narrated in Manusmjti, I, 5, 6, 32, 33, 51, 52, 57, 



CHAPTER IV 


INDUS CIVILISATION AND THE WEST COAST 

Waddell identifies the Sumerians as the pretero-Phoenicians, the early 
pioneer mariners who from their capital on the Persian Gulf founded their 
great commercial colony overseas in the Indus Valley about 3100 B.c. But 
this theory is disproved by the fact that the Indus civilisation which has 
been unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa is much older than that of 
Sumer and was not an exotic growth in India. 

I 

The intermediate period of Mohenjo-Daro deposits is fixed between 
2750 B.c. and 3250 B.c. 1 But it had a long antecedent history on the soil 
of India. A flourishing trade, more probably overland by way of Baluchis¬ 
tan than oversea, existed between Sumer and the Indus Valley from about 
3000 b.c. 3 

The most important piece of evidence which attests to the influence of 
Indus civilisation on Sumer is the fashion of women toilets borrowed by 
Sumerian women from the Indus Valley. 3 From a monkey, a few beads, 
and a bunch of hair we do seem justified in drawing two major conclusions : 
(») that the Indus civilisation existed in substantially the same form in which 
we find it at Mohenjo-Daro, at the time when the royal or priestly graves at 
Ur were being filled with gold and dead men’s bones ; and («) that the 
Sumerians first came into close contact with it at that time. Archaeologists 
have been surprised at the wonderful and sudden flowering of material cul¬ 
ture, the forward and upward impulse in all the arts and crafts, to which the 
* Royal Tombs ’ bear witness. The problem of those tombs is still to be 
solved, but it is not inadmissible to speculate on whether something of the 
impetus which Sumerian culture undoubtedly received may not have been 
due to contact with a more sophisticated culture, whose home was the valley 
of the Indus and the broad plain of Five Rivers. 4 

But the Indus civilisation, in spite of its contact with Sumer, had a 
distinction of its own. There were no public temples as in Sumer, but great 
baths possibly situated near shrines which have been destroyed. Sculpture 
was not conventional as in Sumer, Akkad or Egypt. It was created by 
realists who tried to serve Nature herself. The fragments of a nude male 


1 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, 104. 
* Carleton, Buried Empires, 160. 8 Ibid., 161, 

1 Ibid., 161 f. 
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statuette in red stone found at Harappa shows the body and thighs of a 
young man whose head and arms which are missing had apparently been 
carved separately and mortised to the trunk. 8 “ For pure simplicity and 
feeling, nothing to compare with this glorious little masterpiece was produced 
until the great age of Hellas.” 8 The ease and naturalness of the posture 
which characterise the exquisite bronze figure of a dancing girl discovered 
at Mohenjo-Daro also indicate the same freedom of art. 7 

The Indian Ocean and the Red Sea provided uninterrupted trade routes 
from the beginning of history. There were also the land routes through 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia. The Indus Valley evidently used all of them 
prior to the fourth millennium before Christ. 

The shape of some beads, bull sports and double cross designs are among 
the affinities discovered in the Minoan and Indus civilisations of which the 
earlier stages are contemporary with the early dynastic periods of Egypt and 
Sumer. Among the parallels discovered between the early Indian and 
Egyptian cultures are the copper terminals of necklaces or girdles and terra¬ 
cotta candle sticks and imitation shells, which served as spoons.* 

II 

The Indus Valley might have traded with Egypt of the Old Empire. 
Foreign sailing ships and even galleys visited the North Western Coast of 
India. 9 “ Finally it looks as if some catastrophe overtook the cities of the 
Indus basin shortly after 3000 b.c. Mohenjo-Daro was deserted about this 
time, Harappa even earlier. Hence Sumer lost her civilised partner in the 
commerce of the East. The apparent contradiction, revealed in by a com¬ 
parison between Egypt and Sumer is thus resolved : it showed Sumer defi¬ 
nitely ahead of Egypt at the end of the fourth millennium ; a few centuries 
later the mutual positions of the two countries had been completely reversed. 
Egypt, entrenched at the head of the trade routes, supplying indispensable 
commodities and blessed with internal peace, had prospered. Sumer, her 
trade oppressed by exacting barbarian neighbours, rent by civil war, and de¬ 
prived of Indian inspiration, could barely hold her own against the savagery 
that encompassed her, and lacked the energy for further progress save during 
the short intervals when a strong, but often alien, dynast could win for his 
dty hegemony over all the rest.” 10 


* Marshall, op. dt., plate X, opp. 46, 8 Carleton, op. cit., 153. 

7 Marshall* Mohettjo-Daro and Indus Civilization, III, plate XCIV, Fig. 14. 

* DlKSHiT, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, 56 f. 

9 Ernest Mackay, Indus Civilization, 196. 

10 Child®, The Most Ancient East (1929), 218 f. That the study of scnpts also 
points out the same fact of the contact is amply evidenced by the conclusions reached by 
Prof. G. R. Hunter. They are given here for the interest of the readers: 

“ In the present fragmentary nature of our knowledge it is not possible to arrive 
at any final conclusion regarding the Proto-Indian script and its affinities. The pro¬ 
visional conclusions/ that I have reached on an examination of the evidence are these* 
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The inland trade was also large. Stag-horns were brought from Kash¬ 
mir. Semi-precious amazon-stone came from Kashmir or Nilgiri hills. 
Jadeite points to communications with Central Asia and gold to Southern 
India. Mysore supplied a beautiful green stone of which a cup was found 
at Mohenjo-Daro. Lapislazuli and perhaps a lead ore containing silver were 
brought from the further regions of Afghanistan. There was inland trade 
with Kathiawar. 

The finds of the Indus Valley are closely connected with the stray finds 
recovered at Rajpur in the district of Bijanor, Mathura and Benares. 11 

The so-called Indus Civilisation was thus not restricted to the Indus 
Valley. There is definite evidence that it also extended to Sind, Kathiawar 
and the region round the Narmada and the Tapti. 11 ® It was at the ports of 
Cambay and Broach that the oarnelian industry of India was concentrated, 
and the extensive use of this material in the Indus cities renders it almost 
certain that further investigation in the Narmada valley will bring to light 
other settlements of that period. 

The western coastal region of the Indian peninsula, the greater portion 
of Kathiawar, the valleys of the North West Frontier Province, Sind, the 
Punjab, the upper Doab if not the whole of the Gangetic valley, and the 
habitable parts of Rajputana were thus comprised within the limits of this 
civilisation which can appropriately be called Indian. 13 

Further, there is enough evidence to show that in the region which com¬ 
prised these parts of India and Mesopotamia, Persia and Afghanistan, the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and Baluchistan, and the West Coast of India at 


(1) The script as we have it is mainly phonetic. (2); It had a pictographic and 
ideographic origin. (3) That origin was many centuries before 3,000 B.C., as is shown 
by the highly conventionalised form of the majority of the signs at that date. (4) There 
are clear affinities with Sumerian and Proto-Elamitic, which, in the case of Sumerian, 
increase asf the difference in date increases, i.e., the resemblance of the script of Mohenjo- 
Daro to that of Jemdet Nasr (3500 b.c.) is much greater than its resemblance to the 
Sumerian of contemporary date (3,000—2,000 B.c.), showing that the common ancestry 
(or mutual borrowing) of the three scripts dates to before 4,000 B.c. (5) That the homo- 
morphous signs, which are invariably silhouette, and are thus in marked contrast to the 
Sumerian (which used the head, neck and bust, but never the complete silhouette) sug¬ 
gest borrowing from Egypt. That the superficial (?) resemblances to Cretan, suggest the 
possibility of the existence in remote time9 of a very wide-spread race using a single 
pictographic system of writing. (7) That the Brahmi, Sabaean, a portion of the Cy¬ 
priote and a portion of the Phoenician scripts are derived from Proto-Indian, due in 
the last three cases to commercial intercourse by stea via the Arabian Sea, the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, It is possible that the Indians had the monopoly of sea-faring 
as far as the gulf of Suez, which would account for Hiram's eagerness for an Alliance 
with Soloman that would allow the Phoenicians to establish a base at Eziongeber.”—G. 
R. Hunter : The script of Harappa and Mohenjd-Daro and rts connection with other 
scripts , 21 f. 

11 Dikshit, op. cit., 54 f, 

w op. cit, 13. 
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least upto Surparaka (modem Sopara, near Bombay) at the earliest period 
of which there is some definite history, there lived a race or rather races 
which were already in the chalcolithic stage of culture and whose civilisation 
is characterised by the production of a peculiar type of pottery. This civi¬ 
lisation, which they had evolved, spread to Turkestan and possibly even to 
China and eastward to Seistan and Baluchistan. Their culture came into 
contact both westward and eastward with different and equally ancient cul¬ 
tures. 1 * On the west it contacted with Semitic civilisation and on the south¬ 
east the Dravidian, which contacts gave birth to the Semitic culture of the 
middle-east and the post-Vedic culture of India. 

At this period, the centres of these cultures can possibly be the 
cities of Sumer, the cities of the Indus valley and ports of Kathiawar and 
the West Coast. Archaeological research in future will possibly discover 
river settlements on the Narmada, the Tapti and the Sabarmati. 

Ill 

Two questions now arise : first, whether the Indus Valley culture was 
common with the culture of the West Coast; secondly, whether it was the 
ancestor of the culture which is identified with the Atharvan or the Rgvedic 
culture. 

The belief in spirits and the magical practices which form the basis of 
the Atharvan tradition and which appear to have been favoured by a sec¬ 
tion of the Vedic Aryans were typical of the Indus valley and Sumerian 
culture. 

Were the Vedic Aryans the descendants of the authors of the Indus 
Civilisation, or were they alien from the ethnological point of view ? In the 
absence of contemporary human remains of diverse races ethnology cannot 
help us to determine the race to which either the Aryans, the Dravidians or 
the authors of the Indus civilisation belonged. All that we can do is to com¬ 
pare it with the Vedic civilisation to find out whether the latter was related 
or independent of the Indus valley culture. Now, the age of the latter cul¬ 
ture is about 3000 B.C. The Vedic Aryans whose testimony is recorded in 
the present Rgvedic mantras flourished somewhere between 1500 and 2000 
B.c. In all comparison, therefore, we must take into account the lapse of 
ten to fifteen centuries of evolution. 

The cult of the Mother Goddess which prevailed from the Nile to the 
Indus valley from the earliest times is accepted by the Puranic literature. 
Devi Bhagavata is wholly devoted to it, and so are sections of the Markan- 
deya, Brahmavoivmta and Skanda Puranas. The Goddess is worshipped 
there as AmbS the mother, as Kali the fierce, as Lalita the alluring, as Par- 
vatl the spouse of Siva, as Tripurasundarf the presiding deity of baccha¬ 
nalian festivities. From the earliest times she was worshipped as Grama- 


« Carleton, op. dt„ 42. 
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devata the protectress of villages, as Kuladevata the guardian of families 1 ’ 
and as the goddess of fertility ; pre-eminently as mate the Mother; mahadev t, 
the mother of Brahma, Vi?nu and Siva ; as parakikti , M mother of the Uni¬ 
verse and of the gods. The spirit of the cult of Isis of Egypt, of Inanna of 
Sumer, of Ishtar of Babylon, of the Mother Goddess in the Indus Valley per¬ 
vades Hinduism throughout India. 

This worship in India can be traced to the cult of the Mother Goddess 
prevalent in the Indus Valley. 17 

This cult in the Indus Valley was closely connected with the cult of 
her consort; so it was in Sumer. 

Both the Mother Goddesses of Sumer and of the Indus Valley had a 
lion for their mount, while their consort had a bull. At both the places 
she was conceived both as a virgin and wedded, and associated with hills 
and mountains. 

In Gujarat the cult of the Mother Goddess is both ancient and wide¬ 
spread. The shrines of Ambiajl at Arasur and that of BahucarajI near 
Mehsana are ancient. The latter is associated with eunuchs like the ancient 
shrine of the Goddess in Asiai Minor. The Markandeya Purana, with its 
famous Candlpdtha, a unique prayer to the Mother Militant, was composed 
on the banks of the Narmada 18 where stand old temples of Sindhvai (Skt. 
Simhavasinl). The goddess of yet another famous shrine in Gujarat, 
Hinglaj, is NannadevI (cf. Sumerian name Nana (Naniia ?) and is still wor¬ 
shipped on festive occasions as Rannadevi. 19 The old customs in a caste of 
Brahmana settled on the banks of the Narmada, traditionally at least since 
the Vedic period, have various forms of worship of the goddess of fertility. 70 
Though Siva is its guardian god, the caste temple has near its entrance a 
crude image of a Devi to which on every solemn occasion and particularly 
on marriage, first obeisance has to be made; and on every such occasion 
the matd is worshipped in a queer archaic manner. Little points of mud are 
affixed to a wall to represent her. She is also ‘ sown V 1 that is, grain seeds 
are sown in a basketful of earth and the sprouts when they appear represent 
the deity, the goddess of fertility. Great devotees of the matci generally keep 
several figurines of the mdtd all over the house. This worship was distinctly 
an earlier level of religious belief, far anterior to the time when Vedic and 
Puranic rituals imparted new beliefs and forms to the ceremonies. 


15 Cf. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Civilization, I, 51 ; cf. also MonieR 
Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 225. 

** Brdkmand, IV, 13. 

3,7 Cf. Marshall, op. cit., 57 f; cf. also, Mackay, op. cit. t 66 ff. 
l * Pargiter, Markandeya (Calcutta, 1904), intr. viiiff. 

119 Cf. Calcutta Review, May 1931, 236. 

20 D. C, Munshi, Bhar&ava Brahmaya-no Itihdsa, 113. 

« “*ttctl see D. C. Munshi, op. cit., 113, 
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The goddess worship in India, therefore, is certainly an inseverable part 
of the world-wide cult of the pother Goddess, as would appear from the 
aspects in which she was worshipped. The virgin-earth goddess Inaani of 
Sumer, the loose and versatile Ishtar of Babylon were the same as the great 
mother Isis of Egypt, the spouse of the god Osiras, who like Gauri of India 
had conquered death through love. Isis like Kali or Amba represented the 
supremacy of the female in creation ; Homes, the Sun, was bom of her. 
The poet sang of her Babylonian prototype. 

The Phoenicians worshipped her as Astarte ; sometimes the goddess of 
a cold chastity; at other, as the deity of love. 

IV 

The Vedic goddesses are clearly the aspects of the same Mother Goddess, 
rendered more attractive by having passed through the imagination of gene¬ 
rations of priests who had a rare gift of etheralising religious concepts. The 
Rgveda again is only a small part of the hymns with which the Vedic Aryans 
in India used to placate their gods. There must have been several lower 
strata of Aryan society whose worship has not been reflected in it. As a 
matter of fact the hymns in the Atharvaveda extolling the Viraj bear clear 
traces of being recast from an older hymn—a hymn dedicated to the Mother- 
Goddess. 22 

Viraj is a female deity of great importance in rank with Indra and 
Agni. 23 She is identified with AditI, the mother of gods, 21 and is also identi¬ 
fied with the wife of Indra. 20 

The view that the cult of Mother Goddess was not known to the 
Vedic Aryans and therefore they could not have had any connection with 
the Indus culture does not bear scrutiny. 

In the Rgveda the Mother Goddess is worshipped in two aspects. 
Prthivi and AditI represent the mother aspect; Usas and, later, the Sarasvatl, 
the virgin aspect. 

Prthivi is Indra’s daughter, and yet surrenders herself to Indra like a 
loving wife. 28 She is the mother of Agni 27 and is impregnated by the Maruts, 
by the Adityas, by Soma. 28 She is the consort of Dyaus ; and is the same as 
AditI, and Pr§ni. 29 AditI protects men from sin and hatred. 30 She, like Ish¬ 
tar, intercedes with gbds for .men. 31 She is without rival, irresistible. 32 


22 AV, VIII, 9 and 10. 

** AV, XII, 3. 11. 

28 RV, V. 32. 10. 

28 RV, V. 58. 71; IX. 74. 5. 

*> RV, I. 185. 10. 

«* RV, VIII, 18. 6; VII. 40. 4. 

10 


23 AV, VIII. 5. 10; 8. 23. 

20 Brk. Up. IV, 2. 3; SBE, XV, 159. 
27 RV, V. 42. 13; X. 4. 3. 

23 RV, I. 164. 8; 185. 3. 

31 ! RV, VII, 93. 7 p VIII. 48. 2; X. 12. 8. 
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.. U§as (or Surya) is a magnificent goddess, the mother, daughter and 
wife of Surya, wife of Alvins, mistress of Agni. M Soma runs after U§as; 
the ancient fathers are also her associates. The Angirasas made her great. 
The Vasisthas sang to her. 84 She is rebellious, destructive, revengeful, and 
like the enemies of Sudias in the Battle of Ten Kings, ‘ Indra-less ’, i.e., a 
goddess of Aryans who did not worship Indra. 35 Indra sharpened his wea¬ 
pon to destroy her 30 and destroyed her chariot. 37 

She is white, perennially youthful, of radiant beauty. 3 ® Demurely she 
approaches Surya, baring her breasts to his view. 39 She is a maiden, 40 and 
yet warlike. She can expel enemies, destroy them; 41 she gives birth to 
things ; 42 this highest goddess of all, a mighty goddess, mother of gods, 
Aditi’s rival. 48 She is the veritable Lalita of the Sakti cult, Inaani, the virgin, 
and the mighty Ishtar of many loves; an Artemis and Aphrodite; the 
Mother Goddess of Indus, Sumer and Egypt. With the Vedic Aryans 
Aditi and Usas were what Juno and Aphrodite were to the Greeks, what 
Amba and Lalita were to the West Coast; the same Mother Goddess. 

V 

The Indus Valley worshipped Siva not only in his form as a phallus 
but as PaSupati. He is depicted as a nude deity, with horns and three 
faces. He is carved on a seal as seated on a stool with his heels pressed 
closely together in Yogasana. Surrounding him are a number of animals 
—two deer or antelopes, a rhinoceros, an elephant, a tiger and a buffalo. 
The humped bull—Nandi—was also a sacred animal. 44 

It is likely that Siva may have had four faces, one not being visible. 
Trimukha Sivas also are well known to several parts of India. It is likely 
that Trimukha Siva of 3000 B.C. suggested the subsequent Trinity of 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, and the Siva Purana when it places Siva as the 
oldest has more than a tradition behind it. Siva is both a Yogi and Pa6u- 
pati. 46 PaSupati had an ancient connection with the West Coast. 

The shrine of Somaniath in Kathiawar was pre-historic; a sea-shore 
shrine conceivably of the days when Kathiawar was KuSavrata, and, Kusa- 
sthalx was somewhere near the place where Somaniath shrine stands and 
stood before Dharma visited it. 46 It wasi a centre of the Pasupata cult for 


83 RV, I, 113. 2 ; 116. 17 ; 177. 13 ; 119. 5 ; 69. 1 and 5 ; 92. 11; 152. 4 ; VII. 
9, 1 ; X. 3, 3. 

» RV, IX. 93. 1 ; VII. 76. 4. « RV, VII. 1& 16; 80. 1. 

3® RV. IV. 23, 7. 37 RV, IV. 30. 8. 

ss RV. I. 113, 2 and 7 ; V. 47. 1. 39 RV, I. .123. 10. 

4 ® RV. I. 123, 10-11; 119. 5; 152, 4. 

« RV, I. 48. 8 and 13 ; VII. 81. 6; IV. 52. 4. 

42 RV, IV. 5, 13. 48 RV, VII. 79, 3 ; VII. 81, 4 ; I. 113. 19. 

« 4 Mackay, op. dt„ 70. 43 Marshall, op. tit., 54. 

« mh.. III. 118. 15 : SWrt flgrrawr I als* III. 119, 1, 3. 
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centuries. Near the port of Karpasika near Broach was born in the 2nd 
century NakuleSa or LakuleSa, the last of the great PSSupata teachers? 7 
indicating again that the Mahismatl of Vedic times which was near Broach 
may have been the centre of the cult. Sahasrarjuna, its royal founder of 
the Aryan lineage, was a devotee of Siva, not of Vedic gods. He gained 
his prowess by propitiating Dattatraya, the three faced god, embodying 
trinity. 48 

Rudra of the Rgveda is not an insignificant deity, nor is he a nature 
god. He is the Puranic Siva and toned down to fit into a pantheon pre¬ 
sided over by Varuna, and later, by Indra. He is fierce, destructive like 
a terrible beast. 4 " lie is a bull, exalted, the strongest amongst the strong, 
rapid and swift. He is unaging Asura, 00 the Asura of heaven, ruling 
heroes, 01 lord (Isana) of the whole world, its father. 02 He is wise, benefi¬ 
cent, auspicious, Siva. 03 He is malevolent too, and assails his victim with 
missiles, fever, cough and poison. 04 

It is clear that he was worshipped in image. He is described as 
possessing firm limbs, beautiful lips, a fat belly and brown colour. He 
wears braided hair, wields a thunderbolt, is armed with bow and arrow. 
He is decked with gold ornaments, and a multiform necklace. 05 He is also 
tryambaha .° 9 A painted image of his is also described. 07 

Here we have a complete picture of an image of Siva as described by 
Vedic Aryans, and there is nothing surprising if, after a thousand years, 
the Pasupati of Harappa became the Rudra of the same race in the Punjab. 

VI 

The horse is not found in the intermediate period of the Indus civili¬ 
sation from 3250 B.c. to 2750 B.C., but only in the later period. He is 
an invaluable and inseparable companion of the empire-making Aryans in¬ 
cluding the Hyksos, and the Kassites. The Vedic Aryans appeared with 
it between 2000 B.c. and 1500 B.c. The Sumerians, the Indus valley people 
and the people of the West Coast are not acquainted with it. But a gap of 
1500 years would be more than enough for the Aryan race occupying parts 
of Mesopotamia, Persia, the Punjab, the Indus Valley and the West Coast 
to domesticate the wild horse and bring it in use. 


*i Bhavnagcer Inscriptions, 69 ; D. K. Shastri, Shaiva Dharm-no Samkfipta IH- 
hasa, 44. 

« Matsya, 43; Vayu, II. 32; Hari, I. 33; Padma, V. 12. 

*» RV, II, 33. 7-11. 

so RV. I. 43. 1; II, 33. 3 ; VII, 10. 4; II, 1. 6. 

#i rv, II. 1. 6. 6i RV, II. 33. 9; VI. 49. 10. 

RV, I. 43. 1; 114. 4 ; II. 33. 7. * 4 AV, VI. 93 ; XI. 2. 

« RV, II. 33. 5; 9-11; I. 43. 5 ; 114. 5. 

RV, VII. 59. 12. 57 RV, II. 33. 9. 



CHAPTER V 

THE STARTING POINT OF ARYAN MIGRATIONS 

The Vedic Aryans whose record is contained in the Rgveda i were, either 
directly or more probably through the Atharvan Aryans of the West Coast 
and Persia, in contact with the Sumerians. 

I 

The word kimidi appears in the Atharvaveda for “ goblins.” The 
Chaldean yabva was the original of the Hebrew Jehova. The word yahva 
is used in the Rgveda for “ great ” as addressed to a god. The other words 
derived from the same root are yahu, yahvat, yahvi and yahvati. The 
Chaldean word zu-ab (written so, but pronounced ab-zu) means “ the pri¬ 
meval chaos or “ watery abyss,” the husband of Tiamat. The word apsu 
in Apsujit for Indra used in the Rgveda also means “ the watery chaos ” and 
is the same word as the Sumerian ab-zu. The Chaldean word for month is 
itu, the Vedic for season being rtu. 

But the most interesting link is furnished by the Sumerian myth of the 
conquest of the Abzu of Tiamat and the Vedic myth of the conquest of 
Vjtra. A summary of both legends is given here to facilitate comparison. 

Before the creation Apsu, the unopened Deep, was the father and Mummu 
Tiamat ( the Chaos of the Sea ) was the mother of them all. Their waters were 
embosomed as one, and the cornfield was harvested, the pastures ungrown. Lokhmu 
and Lakhamu were the children of Apsu and Tiamat ; they, in their turn, gave 
birth to Anshar and Kishar. Anshar and Kishar then gave birth to Amu, Bel and 
Ea. Bel Marduk said to Tiamat, “ Stand up, and I and thou will fight together.” 
Tiamat uttered spells, repeated her commands and recited incantations. Tiamat 
had gods for her allies. Marduk drew a square round Tiamat and shattered her 
with a club and stood upon her. Apsu, her husband, also was killed by Marduk. 
Her allies, the gods, escaped and saved their lives but they were caught by Marduk 
and were kept in bondage. Marduk established the victory of Anshar and urged 
on the waters that were not issuing forth. He lit up the sky. Amu, Bel and Ea, 
Marduk’s father, lived in the heavens created out of the image of Tiamat. Marduk 
created the twin mansions of the great gods, the stars, and the signs of the Zodiac. 
He founded the mansion of the Sun, god Bel and Ea, fixed the moon, and settled 
the path of the sun. 1 

This may be compared with the Rgvedic story. 

Vrtra gave birth to Ahi. Ahi ("serpent”) was the firsit-bom of all the Ahis. 
His father was Tvastp He had encompassed the Sun, Dawn and the waters.® In 
the beginning was darkness ; the darkness enfolding all was undistinguishable water.* 


1 HHW, I, 520 f. 


* RV, L 32. 4. 


* RV, X. 129. 3. 
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Vftra lay slumbering on the waters which he hald obstructed, and a draught was 
the result He resided in darkness, appropriated to himself the good of all living 
creatures. 4 Dyava and Prthivi gave birth to the gods.® They gave birth to seven 
Adityas of whom Aryaman, Mitra and Varuija were the most excellent®. Only six 
Adityas are first mentioned, the three most excellent and the three others : ArhSa, 
Daksja, and Bhaga. 7 Seventh is not named in the hymns. Vrtra was mayavin, 
guileful and full of treachery. He cast spells when he commenced his fight with 
Indra. 8 Indra killed Vrtra with the Vajra which was originally stated to have 
been made of stone! 8 or bone.' 1 ' 1 Only later it was described as of iron 11 or gold. 12 
The mother of Vrtra was slain along with Vrtra by Indra and both lay down below 
the waters. 13 Indra also destroyed Apsu and acquired the appellation, Apsujit 
Indra, by killing the first-born among the Ahis, destroyed the delusion of deluders 
and then created the sun, dawn, and the firmament and had no one to oppose him i: 

The Sumerian and the Vedic legends, in incident and narration, are 
two versions of the same legend. The remarkable feature of both the 
legends is that the victor in both the cases is the conqueror of Apsu. The 
Vedic myth is completely localised in the Saptasindhu by its associations 
with Sarasvatl, Soma and Kuruk$etra. The Sumerian legend is of mari¬ 
time people; the Vedic myth is of a region of mountains and rivers. The 
Sumerian myth emphasises the dub ; the earliest Vedic one is connected 
with a flint or bone weapon. Both the myths must therefore have taken 
shape from some original, before the stories were adjusted to suit the 
habitat of the two peoples. 

Marduk killed Apsu and Tiamat, the parents of an elevenfold off¬ 
spring, who were kept in bondage. According to the Rgveda an old god 
Mardika, who was opposed to Indra, killed his father Dyava, and in con¬ 
sequence was not recognised as a deva. m Perhaps this story indicates the 
germ of a tradition of conflict between the worshippers of Marduk (or Bel) 
and the Dyau-worshipping Aryans. 

The conclusions may be summarised : 

1. Indra was a later god of the Vedic Aryans and his cult was deve¬ 
loped in the Saptasindhu. 

2. When the Indra cult began there was a schism between those 
following the cult and the rest of the Varuna-worshipping Aryans. This 
must have occurred long before the Battle of Ten Kings, for the cosmogony 
of the Vedic Aryans at the date of the Battle had come to be connected 
with Indra, Sarasyatl and the Saptasindhu. 

Long before the Indra cult arose, the Atharvan belt of the Aryans 

4 RV, V. 32. 2-4 ; II. 11, 5. 5 RV, I. 159. 1; III, 3. 11; VII. 53. 2. 

O RV. I. 27. 8. 7 RV, II. 27. 1. 8 cf. Das, Rgvedk Culture, 530. 

« RV. VII. 104, 5. 18 RV, I. 84, 13. 11 RV, I. 56. 3. 

m RV, I. 85 9. 13 RV, I, 32. 8 & 9. 

14 RV, VIII, 13. 2 ; 36. 1; IX. 106. 3. See also SBE, XXXII, 115 and XLII, 146. 
»® RV, I. 32, 4; VI. 30. 5. » RV, IV. 18, 12. 
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and the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans believed in a god younger than 
Varmia or Vala, 17 whose principal exploit was the destruction of Vytra, 
the serpent or dragon of chaos, and the release of fertilising waters. This 
minor god who had killed Ahi—Vrtra, or the dragon of Draught and Dark¬ 
ness—to release the waters, did not form part of the myths of the Aryans 
who were in Europje ; but it did form part of the traditions of Iran, Sumer 
and the Saptasindhu and presumably of the Indus Valley. 

Before the rise of the Indra cult, Intira attracted to himself the ex¬ 
ploits of the other god Vrtraghna or Verethregna who had destroyed Vftra, 
the serpent or dragon of chaos. 18 This event must have happened before 
the schism between the Vedic and the Iranian Aryans. 

Dyava Pitar or Parjanya was the supreme deity of the Aryans who 
wielded thunderbolt. Varuna or Uranus inherited his qualities. But later 
the son or successor of Varuna became the dominant god, the killer of 
Vrtra and the wielder of the thunderbolt. In the original myth the weapon 
used was the dub, a stone or bone. The thunderbolt of Parjanya or Dyaus 
was its later transformation. 

In this myth the name of the gods Marduk or Miardika or Vala and 
Baal were common names and the conqueror was Apsujit. If Bala, Baal 
or Bel was the same as Varuna, a younger and more vigorous god when 
he entered the pantheon would naturally destroy the enemy and instal 
his father in the heavens. 

II 

In no event, however, the rise of the Indra cult can be placed later 
than 1800 B.C. when a branch of the Aryans, the Khattis (Hittites, Khat- 
tio, Skt. K$atriya) carried the worship of Indra, Mitra and Varuna to 
Cappadocia as disclosed by the Boghaz-Koi tablets. 

The Kashshis were Aryans and spoke an Aryan tongue. 1 "' Their chief 
gods were Suryash (Surya) and Marutash ( Maruts ). Bugash ( Bhaga ) 
was the term they used for a god. Indra-bugash (Vindafrana, Intaphemes, 
Skt. Indrabhaga) is clearly Aryan. In the north the kingdom of Mittani 
was also founded by their advance guard. Their kings were styled Saush- 
shatar (K$atra) Artatamo ( Artatama) Shutarna (Sutarna) Dushratta 
(Daiaratha) . The Mittani Aryan kings worshipped Varuna, Indra and 
Nasatya (ASvins). 20 The Khattis in addition used many other Sanskrit 
words e.g. aika (eka), sata (sapta) ejja (ad, to eat), uga (aham, I), tug 
(tvam, tva) , vesh ( vayam , we,) Mu (mama, me) kuish (kah, who) knit 

17 cf. Das, Rgvedic India, 192. 

18 RV, II. 12. 11; IV. 30. 7; also Vedic Mythtfogy, 152 and 158. 

19 Re. Waddell, Makers of Civilisation, to get a proper idea of the similarity in 
sound and meaning between the words used by the Khattis and the Aryans, often occur¬ 
ring in this chapter. 

2 ° Hall, Ancient History of the Near East (London, 1927), 201; also, Woolner 
Memorial Volume , 137. 
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(KtdrSa) aswa (a$va, horse). Ma and Attis were also Khatti gods. 
With them were worshipped Mithras, the Sun {Mitya) and Men the moon, 
identified with the Iranian Mao. They were worshipped with the Aryan 
deities Indra and Varuna by the royal family and the nobles in the land 
of Mittani. 31 

These races could not be the advance guard of the Indo-Europeans 
migrating from Europe towards the Saptasindhu but of Vedic Aryans of 
the Indra cult who were of the same stock as Kashshi or Kashshu or the 
Indian KiaSis, who fought the Haihayas in the Vedic period. 22 These 
Kaiis conquered Babylon about 1800 B.c. and ruled it till 1230 B.c. The 
Indra Cult to be carried by the Kashshis to Babylon must have arisen not 
later than 1900 B.c. 

On the theory of the Vedic Aryans having migrated from Europe to the 
Saptasindhu we may have, to accept the possibility of the Aryans following 
the Dyaus cult in Europe, evolving Indra Cult in Asia Minor on their way, 
reverting to Varuna Cult and reducing India to a demon in Persia, and 
ultimately making Indra the greatest of gods on the banks of the Sarasvati 
in India. It must also be! assumed on this hypothesis that these migrating 
Aryans spoke some words of Vedic speed! perfectly in Asia Minor, lost 
its accuracy in Persia and regained it in the Punjab; that they used aika, 
sata, msatya, Mitra in Asia Minor ; turned them into aeva, hapta, mon- 
haitya and Mithm in Iran ; and at the end of their journey in the Punjab 
began to use the older forms, eka, sapta, nastya and Mitra. The more 
natural inference is that the Khattis and the Kashshi peoples drifted away 
from a point where the Vedic names of the gods were spoken and where 
Indra worship was prevalent. The West Punjab, the Indus Valley and 
Eastern Iran would be such a point. 

Ill 

One of the most important and none the less intriguing problems of 
history is to find out where the original Aryans developed their language 
and culture. The theory in vogue with the Western scholars that the 
Aryans entered India possibly by way of Kashmir and came into conflict 
with a hostile, dark-skinned, flat-nosed people whom they overcame has 
to be re-examined dispassionately in the light of the discoveries in the 
Indus valley. 

Certain words defined with little precision have been confusing in the 
discussion of this problem. For instance, the words Indo-European or 
Indo-Germanic, as applied to languages which are proved to have a com¬ 
mon Aryan origin have often been applied to the peoples who now use 
them. “ It is hardly necessary to point out that in many parts of the 
world the speaker of a particular language at a given time was not by 
lineal descent the representative of its speakers at an earlier period. ... 


81 Hrn, Op. cit., 330. 


88 Munshi, EAG, 31, 
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The name Indo-Germanic therefore suffers from the ambiguity that it 
characterises not only languages but also peoples.” 23 

Speaking an Indo-European language is not the same thing as being 
of the Aryan race; nor does it necessarily imply blood-relationship with 
the original Aryans. “ There certainly are widespread and considerable 
errors concerning this relationship of the Indo-European people prevailing 
even to-day. People speak of an Indo-European “ race ” which does not 
exist at all, and never has existed.” 21 

These so-called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic languages are spread 
over a greater part of Europe, Asia and America. They contain sufficient 
common material to justify, by necessary implication, tire conclusion that 
many of their vocables, forms and sounds are the evolved, modified or 
corrupted forms of one parent speech, developed by a single race, living in a 
segregated area. This race cannot be identified only with the occupants 
or the so-called invaders of India and Persia from whom the Vedic Aryans 
and the Indo-Iranians were descended. 

The name ‘ Aryan ’ as applicable to a race can only be applied to 
these occupants or invaders of India and Persia and their language. But 
their language was the parent of the great and important group of languages 
called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic; and consequently the word 
‘ Aryan ’ may more aptly be used to describe the whole of the language 
group 25 . To apply the word to the races who speak any branch of it is 
historically inaccurate. Equally inaccurate it is to claim that the original 
Aryans belonged to the racial group called “ Nordic ”, a group recognised 
by anthropologists and characterised by fair skin, blond hair, long narrow 
skulls and large bones ; and that from their primitive tongue all the different 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family are derived. 26 There is no plausible 
proof of this, any more than of the still wilder theory which would make 
these imaginary blond 4 Proto-Aryans ’ a nation of supermen, the founders 
of European culture, whose ' racially pure ’ descendants are claimed to be 
natural masters and rulers of all other peoples. 

The so-called Indo-Germanic languages or Indo-European languages 
or the linguistic family of the Aryan languages consist of the following 
branches 27 : 

(1) European i.e. Italic, Hellenic, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lithuanic, 

or Lattic and Albanian. 

(2) Indie, i.e. languages derived from Sanskrit. 

(3) Iranic, i.e. Avestan, Persian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Kurdish and Os¬ 

setic. 

(4) The Armenian. 


24 Cambridge History of India, I, 66. 

24 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I, intr. 5. 

24 Cakleton, Buried Empires, 137 f. *« Ibid, 137 f. 

22 cf. Tayior, Origin of the Aryans, 2. 
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(5) The Tokharian. 2 " 

On a comparative study of these languages European scholars have 
taken the early home of the Pretero-Aryans to different countries in Asia 
and Europe, basing their arguments on the presence of vocables in the 
different languages developed from the parent Aryan language. The argu¬ 
ment, shortly put, is, first, that ‘the Aryan languages in Europe do not 
possess vocables for Indian flora and fauna ; secondly, European flora and 
fauna are not represented in the vocables of Asiatic Aryan languages; and 
therefore, the Pretero-Aryans could not have been natives of Asia. 

The argument is based on an unwarranted assumption. Any com¬ 
parison between the Vedic speech and any language spoken later in point 
of time assumes, that the speakers of the later language have during the 
intervening period remained completely unaffected by alien speech, habits 
and surroundings. This assumption is obviously absurd. Unless the 
history of each common word in the course of its migration can be traced, 
which is impossible, any reconstruction of a common language out of such 
materials is bound to lead to erroneous conclusions. For instance, the 
theory once accepted of the migration of Aryans on the hypothesis that 
the Centum group was European and the Satem was Asiatic is now exploded 
by the discovery of a Centum group language in Tokharistan. 

Vedic Sanskrit again has the largest number of vocables found in the 
Aryan languages. These are preserved in the languages of the Sanskritic 
family in different parts of India even when there has been inter-racial 
contact for centuries. On the other hand if the pre-Vedic Aryan language 
was spoken in different parts of Europe and Asia where the Aryans 
had settled before coming to India, how is it that only a few vocables are 
left in the present day speech of those parts, while the largest number of 
them is found in the distant places of ultimate settlement and racial ad¬ 
mixture in India ? On the contrary this disparity can easily be explained 
if the pre-Vedic was the language of the homeland of Aryans and the other 
Aryan languages came into existence as a result of the contact between 
migrating Aryans and non-Aryan elements outside India and Persia. 

Vocables of the Aryan speech not common to other Aryan languages 
of Asia and Europe are found in Vedic Sanskrit. This also points to Vedic 
Sanskrit as being the oldest and the most unadulterated form of Indo-Aryan 
speech destroying the theory that the Saptasindhu was the end of the 
journey. 

IV 

The Vedic Aryans were not a race coming into but going out of the 
Saptasindhu 2 *. If the Nilamata on which Prof. Kalla relies embodies any 
record, it points to the fact that at one time Kashmir was a lake and when 

31 Keith, Bhandarkm Commemoration Volume, 91 f. 

*• cf. RV, X. 65. 11. 
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it was drained off it was occupied by the Aryans under the name of Kas- 
yapa rntra 30 . Kashmir was therefore colonised by migrating Aryans from 
the Saptasindhu. This is consistent with the expansive movement in 
India which is illustrated by the expanding boundaries of Brahmavarta, 
Brahmar§ide§a, MadhyadeSa and Aryavarta. 

The Vedic literature is the earliest extant record of the Aryan mind. 
How is it that in the course of their journey to the Saptasindhu the Aryans 
left no such record elsewhere ? This absence of literary record in other 
countries cannot be explained away by a hypothesis that the Aryans only 
reached a high stage of cultural evolution in India. For, if this hypothesis 
were correct and the Aryans had settled in India for a very long time 
during which they evolved a distinctive culture, the Vedic literary tradition, 
and the technique of preserving it, the period of immigration in India 
would have to be pushed back by several centuries before the Battle of 
Ten Kings. On the other hand the non-existence in other countries of 
any similar Aryan literature or culture contemporary with the Vedic can 
more easily be explained if the Aryans started their peregrinations from 
somewhere in North West of India some centuries before the Battle. The 
migration being only of the superfluous population of roving tribes with¬ 
out great cultural development, they could not impart the literary and 
cultural tradition to the countries in which they ultimately settled. This 
fact would with difficulty be adjusted with the fact that the Aryan move¬ 
ments in Asia, Europe and Egypt can be fixed with certainty between 
2200 B.C. and 1700 B.C. 

Aryans, it is said, could not be the natives of India, for they cannot 
flourish side by side with the Dravidians. This argument presupposes 

(а) that the Saptasindhu and the rest of India were geographically 

one as in Post-Vedic times; 

(б) that Dravidian traces, both linguistic and ethnological, in the 

Punjab, Kashmir and North West Frontier Province and the 
Indus Valley are so strong as necessarily to imply the displace¬ 
ment of Dravidians by the Aryans. 

Both these implications are negatived by facts. The Saptasindhu and 
the Indus Valley, as geological development shows, were difficult of access 
from the South. There are yery little ethnic traces of Dravidians in the 
Saptasindhu at present and the Vedic Sanskrit bears little or no Dravidian 
influence. Whatever traces are there can be better explained* by later 
rather than earlier contact. 

The argument also ignores the important fact that race persists while 
language changes and that the Aryan speech is known to annihilate the 
non-Aryan, whenever it comes into contact with the latter. The Celts, the 
Slavs, the Lithuanians, the Hellenes, and the Latvians were Aryan in speech 
but Mongolian or Turanian in physical type. 


00 Kalla, Home of the Aryans, App A v 
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An aspect of the same argument is that Lithuanian is archaic and 
therefore Lithuania is likely to be the cradle of the Aryans 31 . But a 
language remains archaic even when the persons using it are unprogressive ; 
or if they remain in a locality where no fusion is possible with races speak¬ 
ing other languages ; or if they develop a highly refined technique for pre¬ 
serving and using archaic forms. The Lithuanians do not fall under the 
last category but the archaic form of their language can be explained by 
their certainly being unprogressive and situated in the farthest comer of 
Europe 33 . If Lithuania was the cradle of the Aryans, how is it that the 
Vedic Aryans after crossing a continent and a half during which they 
must have contacted alien speech, not only retained the archaic nature of 
Vedic Sanskrit but in India alone evolved not only a literature in that 
language but also the art of retaining its form ? 

The ancient Iranian language and literature are influenced by foreign 
elements, though they point to Vedic originals. On the other hand an 
analysis of the Indo-European languages indicates that one line of migra¬ 
tion must have been from Iran to Slavo-Lithuania and to Teutonia and 
again another from Iran to Greece and Italy. If the home was in Europe, 
the Aryan words in Slav, Lithuanian and Teutonic should have been 
many more than what they are found and least in the farthest place of 
settlement like India. 

In the result the argument in favour of a European origin of Aryans 
based on philological reasons is scarcely conclusive. 

V 

The chronological aspect of the Aryan settlements in the Nile and 
Indus Valleys yields also a similar result. 

About 2800 B.c. when the Intermediate period of the Indus Civilisa¬ 
tion was coming to its end Sargon consolidated Sumer and Akkad 83 . He 
and his successors led their armies against the Semites to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. ■ The language and culture of this em¬ 
pire was Sumerian. The Sumerian kings maintained the central control 
of the ruling race, through the Patesi or the priest kings of different cities. 

In 2123 B.c. Hammarabi, the king of Babylon, displacing the old 
rulers, united the country, but the rule passed into the hands of the 
Semites 34 . Now in 1746 B.C. the Kassites, Kashshu-Kashshi, an Aryan 
people same as the KM tribe of ancient India, who lived to the east of 
Babylon, took the country and ruled over it for 600 years. Long before 
the third millennium, the civilisation of Iran-Ariana was connected with 
that of Sumer 35 . 


31 Taylor, op. cit., 20 ff and 258 f. 33 Das, Bgvedjc Culture, 177 and 327. 

33 Scholars disagree as to whether Sargon was a Semite or a Sumerian, 

34 HOSTOVTZETT, History of the Ancient World, 31. Waddell considers him a 
Sumerian, fcf, WADDELL, Op. cit., 196. 

33 Rostovtzett, Op. cit., 6. 
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As early as the third millennium B.c. the great movement of the Aryan 
race began in Western Europe and Middle East. Its successive waves 
created the large states of Khati—Khattis (Pkt. Khattio ; Skt. Ksatriya) in 
Asia Minor, of Mittan on the Euphrates and drove the Kassites to Baby¬ 
lon. A confederacy of tribes predominantly Aryan, called Hyksos (Skt. 
Iksvdku ?), occupied Egypt about 1800 B.c. 30 

The empire of the Hittites (khatti) founded in Asia Minor rose to 
great power in 1500 B.C. The first emperor, Labarnis; ruled over a people 
who spoke an Indo-Aryan language. With them first appeared the horse 
and the chariot, the companion of the early Aryans, and the Babylonians 
for want of a name called it ‘ the mountain ass.’ 37 The Aryans of Iran 
and Thrace with Armenians and Georgians destroyed the Hittite empire 
and founded the powerful kingdom of Van which reached its zenith in 
800 B.C. 

From 1110 to 624 B.c. the Semitic Empire of Assyria replaced the 
decadent power of the Kassites in Mesopotamia. Assyrian cruelty had 
become proverbial. By 800 B.C., however, the Indo-Iranian tribes within 
the empire began a spreading-out movement. The first of these were 
Medes and Mannai. In 550 B.c. the Median kingdom was conquered by 
Cyrus, the fifth king of the Indo-Iranian tribes, who laid the foundation 
of an Aryan empire which extended over two continents. His successor 
Darius described himself as the Arya, of Aryan descent. 

This rapid survey becomes necessary to realise that between the 
Aegean, the Nile and the Indus regions from 4000 B.c. to 500 b.c. Aryan 
people in one continuous surging flood contacted the Semites, founded 
empires, spread their culture, shaped and vitalized life. 

The Indian history yields also helpful chronological sequence. In 
c 483 B.c. Aryan Prince Vijaya set sail for Java from Simhapur in Kathia¬ 
war. Lord Buddha is born in 563 B.c. In c 700 B.c. Sisunlaga founded 
a dynasty at PStaliputra. In c 800 B.c. Adhisima Kr$na is found ruling at 
Ayodhya. The Satapatha Brahmanu cannot be later than c. 800 b.c., and 
Janmejaya Parik?ita c 900 B.C. The gap between the close of the 
Rgvedic period and Janmejaya Pariksita measured by the change in 
literary, religious and geographical conditions cannot be less than of 400 
years. 

Parasurama’s death may be placed between 1400-1300 b.c. From 
Divodasa to Parasurama, both lines inclusive, would take the birth of 
Divod&sa i.e. the beginning of the Vedic period to at least 1500 B.c. 

The Indra cult then was the flourishing cult; the Sarasvat! valley was 
then studded with Aryan settlements. The Indra cult was known to the 
mid-east Aryans between c 1800-1700 b.c. Its rise then must be placed 


38 One of the tribes was called Harri (Arya). 
87 Rostovtzett, op. cit., 60. 
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in c 1900 B.c. The Aryans were then settled in the Saptasindhu with no 
memory of an ancient home. 

The Varuna cult must have at least taken two to three hundred years 
to grow and displace the Atharvan cult. This is the period when the 
Atharvan tradition prevailed in the Saptasindhu, the Indus valley, the West 
Coast and Persia. 


The period of Bhrgu-aiigiras, of Saryati and Cyavana, of Kavi 
U4anas in India must be placed latest between 2500-2200 B.C. 

The events and periods of Aryan history may now be arranged: 

B.C. 


3500-3000 

2700 

2500 

2200 


2000 


. 2000 
1900 

I860 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1746 

1600-1500 


1500-1400 

1400-1300 

1140 

1400-1000 


1000-800 

900 

800 

800 


The Indus Valley culture in Sindha and the West Coast; close 
contact between the Indus Valley and Sumer. 

The last Sumerian (Aryan) rulers in Mesopotamia, if Sargon 
is considered a Semite. If not, there was continuous Aryan 
rule from 3300 to 1200 B.c. in Sumer. 

The latest date of the rise of the Atharvan tradition. 

The latest date when the Varuna worship began among the 
Aryans in the Saptasindhu. Began the evolution of Rg- 
vedic tradition in place of the older Atharvan tradition. 

The latest date for the movements of the Varuna worshipping 
Aryans. The Varuna worshipping Panis from the Arabian 
Sea or the Persian Gulf traded with Egypt. 

The Aryans tamed the horse in North Persia. 

The latest period when Indra cult came to be accepted by the 
Aryans. 

The Aryan Mittanis founded a kingdom in Mesopotamia. 

The Aryan Khattis founded a kingdom in Asia Minor. 

The Aryan Hyksos invaded Egypt. 

The Aryan Kasis found to the east of Babylon. 

The Aryan KaSis invaded Sumer. 

The wars between the Haihayas and the Kasis in India. The 
earliest date by which the Indra cult could have come into 
being in the Saptasindhu. 

Vedic period. From the birth of Divodasa to the death of 
Jamadagni. 

ParaSurama’s conquests. 

The end of the rule of Aryan Kashshis in Mesopotamia. 

The gap to explain the change of conditions, social and cultural, 
after the Vedic period closed and before the Post-Vedic 
period began. 

Rise of Zoroaster among the Aryans in Iran. 

Janmejaya Pariksita’s empire in North India. 

The rise of the Aryan Medes and Mannai in Iran and Assyria 

Adhislma Kfsna flourished when the Puranas were recited. 
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700 3i§unaga’s dynasty rose to power at Pataliputra in Magadha. 

563 Buddha’s birth in Kapilavastu. 

550 The Aryan Cyrus founded an empire in Iran. 

483 Prince Vijaya set sail from Simhapur to colonise Java. 

VI 

On the Persian Gulf was the settlement of the Sumerian Aryans from 
3500 B.C. who had arrived from somewhere near. From before 3000 B.C. 
the Indus Valley, the older of the two, had close contact with Sumer. From 
about a little later the Phoenicians, “ Teukhis ” as called by the Egyptians, 
carried on a maritime trade from Persian Gulf to the African coast and the 
shores of the Atlantic. About 2500 b.c. the Atharvan tradition arose among 
the Aryans in India and Persia. In 1900 B.c. the Indra Cult arose. From 
1750 to 1200 B.C. the Kashshi Aryans ruled over Sumer. They were also 
found in conflict with the Haihayas in India before 1500 B.c. The Aryan 
Hyksos between 1788-1580 B.c. ruled over Egypt and got absorbed there. In 
1700 B.C. the Indra and Surya worshipping Khatti Aryans were established 
in power in Asia Minor. Long prior to the advent of the Iranian Prophet 
Zoroaster between 1000 and 800 B.c., the Indo-Iranian Aryans, the same in 
race and religion with the Aryans, lived in South Persia. And yet, accord¬ 
ing to the historians, there was a blind wall between India and Persia, bet¬ 
ween the Persian Gulf and the Kathiawar Coast, though evidence incontest¬ 
ably points to a brisk trade between the two from about the fourth millen¬ 
nium prior to the Christian Era. 

None of the Aryans, if the theory of Aryan immigration into India is 
true, till 1200 or even 700 B.c. ever crossed the Hindu Kush or took the 
desert way which the retreating army of Alexander took across the Gedrosian 
desert coast i.e. the modern Baluchistan ; nor did they set sail eastward. 
But they arrived in India in 1200 to 700 B.c., developed a culture, language 
and social organisation peculiar to themselves, evolved the Indra cult in the 
Saptasindhu and founded their peculiar rituals ; forgot their migrations and 
their ancient home ; spent the hundred odd years necessary for the incidents 
connected with the Battle of Ten Kings ; underwent the vast social and reli¬ 
gious changes between the Rgvedic and the Brahmana period ; spread over 
the whole of Northern India ; evolved rituals, thought and tradition, and 
ultimately emerged in 800 B.c.— as the Brahmana literature can on no 
account be placed later than 800 B.c.— as a vast and organised people with 
a fully developed imperial institution and an elaborate ritual under Janme- 
jaya Parik§ita who ruled from Kabul to the Ganges. 

Putting it the other way round, if the Sumerians came by sea, why not 
from the Indian West Coast ? if the Atharvan priests were Indians, why 
should they not have led part of their flock to Persia ? If Kashshis came 
from the east of Mesopotamia, why were they not an offshoot of the KSsis 
who had fought the Haihayas and spread themselves on the banks of the 
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Ganges ? If the Phoenicians had their maritime stations on the Persian 
Gulf and Egypt, why should they not be the same as the Panis of the 
Rgveda ? 

The only theory which will ’fit into these facts is obvious. The original 
race which threw up the Sumerians and the people of the Indus Civilisation, 
came from the Indo-Persian tract which must include the Indian West Coast 
and the Indus Valley. The Hyksos, the Hittites and the Kassites were parts 
of one people who live from Kabul to the banks of the Sarasvatl in Kusa- 
vrata and the Indus Valley and parts of Persia from long before the period 
when their mariners traded with other shores of the modern Arabian Sea. 
This race came in contact with the Semites in Mesopotamia. 

In Persia and India the same people evolved the Atharvan tradition 
which was later replaced by the worship of Varuna.. A section of it in 
South Persia, branched off as the Indo-Iranians with their fire-priests, 
Athravans. In the Indus Valley and the West Coast, the Atharvan tradition 
flourished, overlaid by the growing importance of Varuna worship. The 
section of these people living in the Saptasindhu, sheltered by the Hindu 
Kush, later evolved the Indra cult and purer Vedic culture, which also came 
to dominate the Atharvan tradition. The earliest Aryan settlement—as far 
as history can trace—therefore cannot be remembered outside the tract 
made up of the lines drawn from Sumer to Kabul, from there to Haridvara 
and from there to Surparaka. This little world so long as it was one, re¬ 
volved round the axis of the Indus Valley. 
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The nature and affinities of the proto-historic inhabitants of the Indus Valley 
(the proto-Indic people) in the light of recent archaeological excavations in India 
and elsewhere have been subjected to an exhaustive and critical analysis. 1 The 
deities and other objects of worship, amulets, funeral customs and structure of society 
as evidenced by the Indus Valley finds have been compared with the Atharvan 
traditions, and the conclusion arrived at is that the proto-Indic civilization is predo¬ 
minantly the Vedic culture as revealed in the Atharvaveda . 2 Mesopotamian deities 
were always represented in human form, whereas the Indus Valley has hardly more 
than a dozen representations as human or semi-human. In contrast to Sumer 
where the crowned horn first appears in Jemdet Nasr period, the Indus Valley re¬ 
cords it among the earliest finds. 

Witchcraft and sorcery being the special features of the Atharvaveda , one 
naturally seeks to trace the influence of the Atharvaveda in the domain of magic 
among the Indus Valley finds. It appears that many of the terra cotta figurines 
and amulets were employed in black magic and sorcery. The figurines have been 
identified with the Kftylas of the Atharvaveda, dolls used in a number of magical 
ceremonies. They were made in human forms for killing enemies, etc., and from 
their description, it seems that the process of their manufacture, putting together, 
ornamentation and smearing was similar to that told in the Atharvaveda* Figuri¬ 
nes with prominent bellies may be suffering from swollen stomachs. The Atharva¬ 
veda invokes Maruts for the cure of swollen bellies.' 4 Figurines of pregnant females 
may have been employed in charms against embryo-spoiling demons described in 
the Mharv\aveda. Male naked figures with tonsured heads and trimmed beards have 
been taken to represent priests. The Atharvaveda prescribes nudity in witchcraft, 
and also refers to tonsure. 5 

Male and female figures with sprigs of flowers or leaves on their heads recall 
to our minds the Atharvan amulets of Simsapa, Sankhapuspika, Sauvarca , etc. to 
secure the love of a man or a woman. 6 Beads, of which a large number in innumer¬ 
able varieties has been found, were not merely for ornament but were used as amu¬ 
lets as well. The Atharvaveda mentions various kinds of matiis . Gold beads were 
worn as amulets to secure long life. That bangles or bracelets were considered as 
pregnancy charms as in the Athmmveda would appear from figurines ornamented 
with bracelets. 7 A single bladed axe seems to have been a cult object as the 
Athavaveda recommends a heated axe as a remedy against jealousy. 8 


1 Shrikantha Sastri, Pmto-lndic Religion , Mysore, 1942. 

* Ibid , 87. 

8 AV, III. 6.7 ; IV. 37 ; V. 31; X. 1 : also VI, 31.3, 

* AV, VI, 22. 6 AV, VIII. 2.17 ; VI. 58. 

« AV, V{. 129 ; VII. 39. 7 AV, VI. 81 ; X. 1. 

8 AV, VII. 45. 
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Coming to the various divinities in the Indus Valley, we find that Rudra as 
known from the. Atharvaveda is represented on various seals in different forms. 
There is a deity, having a three-leaf ornament on head, under a bough with leaves 
(Seal 222, v w. Exc.) ; this appears to be a type of Rudra who is said to have 
shaken down pestilence as from a bough on high. 6 The three-faced god, seated 
on a couch, with Ordhvamedhra (erect penis) and surrounded by animals (PI. XII, 
17, MIC) may be three-faced Mahesamiirti, or he may be the Vratya as described 
in the Atharvaveda. 10 Some of the characteristics of Vratya are; found in the three¬ 
headed deity : e.g. he is seated on dsandl (raised platform) with four feet, having 
an as t ar ana (coverlet) over it, wears a turban and horns, and Kalman (pendant.) 
and pravartas (round ornaments). Animals around the deity are wild. 

In the Indus Valley, the sun-god was not represented in a human form, but 
the Svastika, a circle with radiating signs (Seal 641, Fur. Exc.), the eye, the falcon 
and the bull were possibly his symbols. The Svastika represents movements of the 
sun, and is a symbol of eternity according to Indian tradition. Falcon is the sun 
bird ( supartfo garutmdn), and the eye is connected with the sun, to whom the sense 
of sight goes back at death.” The Bull-man (Seals 356. 357, MIC) who was pre¬ 
viously taken to be Enkidu, appears to be the Sun, as the Atharvaveda addresses 
the Sun as “ Bull.”” There are seven votaries round as deity (Seal 430, Fur. Exc.) 
who may be Saptarsis, and the ceremonial seems to have been for bringing about 
rain indicated in the Atharvaveda. 13 The sealing depicting a female from whose 
navel a creeper is growing (PI. XII. 12, MIC) represents a fertility goddess, per¬ 
haps sakadhumajd, Sdkambhara or Sdkadhtima as known in the Atharvaveda A* 

Head-dress of figurines include turbans, horned objects, fan-shaped head-dress, 
conical caps and pig-tails. These head-dresses compare favourably with the different 
head-dress types mentioned in the Atharvaveda, which refers to Kirifin, Kurira, 
Kumba, Opaia, etc. 16 It may be noted that Geldner took the last three words to 
mean “horn.” 

Some seals depict a tiger as trampling on a man, or wrestling or being fed. 
The Atharvaveda clearly shows fear of wild animals and invokes the earth goddess 
to drive away wild beasts ... tigers ... etc. 10 The seal most probably may be 
an amulet based on the Atharvan tradition, which calls Atharvan a tiger-slayer 
( vyaghra-jambhana) . The woman with a tiger’s body, human fore-legs, spiral 
horns and long pig-tail (Seal 437, Fur. Exc.) may be a counterpart of DurgA.* 7 

Various animals portrayed on the seals represent creatures sacrificed to different 
gods to attain particular ends. A boar, e.g., was sacrificed to Indra, a deer to 
Yama, a tiger to Visa, and so on. 18 Composite animals on the seals may illustrate 

® AV, XII; cf, Shrikantha Sastri, op. cit., 6. 

w AV, XV. 5, 8, 9. ” AV, XVIII. 2.7. 

» AV, XIII. 2.43, 44 ; IX. 4.17. « AV, I. 31; IV. 15. 

10 AV, VIII. 6.15. w AV, VIII. 6.7; VI. 138. 

16 AV, XII. 1.49. 

17 Mackay, Farther Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 339. 

' 78 Tmtt. Sam, V. 5-11. 

11 
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some of the mythical descriptions in Vedic literature (Seals 411, 450, 521, 636 Fur. 
Exc .). Comparisons may be invited with Arattyasva, Salavfka and Bhayetfaka. 19 

The trough in front of bulls and goats which was hitherto taken as an incense- 
burner or a crib, is considered to be some sort of filter for a ritual drink like Soma. 
Two such vessels were thus affixed’ and the drink was filtered through them.* 0 

'On some Indus 9 eals are found hooded serpents and intertwined snakes which 
may be compared to the dragons (viz. Vrtra, Ahi, Naga) associated with Indra and 
Rudra. A Mohenjo-Daro pottery figure (PI. LXXVI, 5, Fur. Exc.) represents a 
homed female with four doves on the head, and Harappa records a flying dove 
which may be amuletic. The Dove-goddess stands comparison with Crete and Meso¬ 
potamia.* 1 Tiamat is represented by a pigeon. The Rgveda considers dove as a 
bird of ill-omen, messenger of perdition, and the Atharvoveda contains spells against 
birds of ill-omen. 22 

In connection with trees, it may be noted that Pipal, nam, alcacia, palm, date 
and tulasl can be identified on the seals of the Indus Valley. Pipal (As vat t ha) 
and acacia 23 (Devadaru) appear to have been worshipped in the Indus Valley. 
The Atharvoveda regards both as holy : Asvattha was the abode of celestial 
beings, 24 and Devadaru conferred long life. 25 

The astrologico-magical significance of some of the seals has been dealt with 
exhaustively and in all detail; the conclusion is stated to be that the Indus people 
knew the signs of the Zodiac, the Naksatras and the Saptar§is, and that the know¬ 
ledge about all these goes back to the time of the Atharvoveda .*« 

As regards funerary customs, the Indus Valley finds indicate that in addition 
to cremation, bodies were first exposed, partly burnt and then buried; there were 
also complete and fractional burials, as also post-cremation urn-burials. In this 
connection, it is seen that the Aryans observed not merely cremation, but various 
other modes of the disposal of the dead, which tally with those in the Indus Valley.* 2 
Some paintings on the funerary pots can be explained in the light of Vedic funeral 
customs.* 8 The conception of after-life as inferred from these paintings is similar 
to that of the Atharvoveda. 

The Indus Valley finds indicate that the society in those days comprised four 
divisions: (i) prietetly class, as seen from the priest in meditation, the man with 
parted hair wearing a shawl with trefoil patterns ; (it) guardians or watchmen, in 
towers and fort walls.; (m) traders and artizans, i.e. bead-makers, metal workers, 
sculptors, weavers, etc.; and (iv) manual labourers, potters, fishermen, sailors, 


io TAtt, At., IV. 28ff; II. 4.9; IV. 30; Taitt, Sam, VI. 2.5-7. 

*o Shrikantha Sastri, op. cit., 23 f. 31 Cf. Mackay, op. At., 295 f. 

22 RV, X. 165; AV, VI. 27, 28, 29. 

23 Cf. Seals 509, 522, Further Excavations. 

** AV, IV. 37.4. 25 AV, VIII. 2. 

Shrikantha Sastri, op. At., 49-65. 

22 Cf. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 207 ff. 

AV, XII. 3 : XVIII. 2.34, 35; XVIII. 3.70; Sat. Bra. XIII. &2.1; Taitt. Sam. 
III. 3,8; cf. also AV, XVIII. 2ff. 
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leather-workers, etc. The VeJdic society can be shown to have been composed of 
similar four classes. The first two classes in the Indus Valley correspond to the 
Brfihmaioa and the K$atriya. As regards trade and industry and sea-travels and 
navigation, there is ample evidence iri the Rgveda and the Atkarvaveda to show 
that the Aryans had complete knowledge of sfea and ocean-tralvels, and that they 
engaged in trade. 20 The Aryans were as great traders as they were warriors. 

Thus there are clear affinities between the Atharvan traditions and the fndus 
Valley culture. 

The conclusions may now be drawn. 

The innovations and discoveries attributed to the proto-Sumerians were the 
results of a culture the home of which was the Punjab, the Indus Valley and the 
Wefet Coast. The culture, on the Indian soil became the basis of a later culture 
which is preserved in the Atharvan tradition and in the Puranic tradition relating 
to Pa£upati and Devi. The Atharvan tradition in the hands of another generation, 
centuries later, flowered into the religion of the Vedic Aryans as seen in the Rgveda. 
At the same time in the hands of the Atharvan priests and their followers the 
Atharvan tradition retained its older content and ritual, particularly on the West 
Coast region of which modern Gujarat formed a part. 


t* Cl Shrikantha Sastri op. cit 83-86 and the references there, 
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Attempts have been made by scholars like Col. Waddell to treat the genea¬ 
logies given in the Puranas as key-lists to reconstruct the history of the Sumerian 
dynasties (c 2000 B.c.) mentioned in the Kish Chronicle. These attempts have led 
to remarkable results. These ate no doubt based on purposive imagination 
directed to identify the Nordic races as the true Aryans, the Sumerians as Nordic, 
and the British as their present-day successors. But this identification, however 
unsound, discloses a sufficient basis for accepting that 1 there was a close contact 
between Sumer and ancient India. 

The attempts proceed on ingenious lines. It is assumed that the Puranic 
lists of early kings are preserved with remarkable precision and regularity ; that the 
so called Solar and Lunar Main-lines were not as hitherto! believed different lines 
of different kings but were the self-same lines of the self-same kings only under 
their Solar and Lunar names and titles; that earlier kings beginning with Iksvaku 
were names not necessarily connected with India ; and that, therefore, they were the 
names of Aryan kings which the later chroniclers tried to connect with the Aryan 
rulers who later flourished in India. 

The writings of the Sumerians, as complicated as their language, provide a 
facility for choosing several phonetic values for one pictograph. Cuneiform is a 
script of a mixed kind, partly syllabic and partly ideographic, that is, it sometimes 
uses signs which stand for single syllables and sometimes signs standing for whole 
words. Moreover the 330 or odd signs which were in common use are almost all 
polyphonic; in other words, they have more than one meaning. For example, a 
certain sign has the syllabic) values KA, DUG and GU, and this same sign is also 
used as an ideograph for the word INIM (‘command’). Another sign has the 
syllabic values MASH, BAR; but written twice over and preceded by the sign 
which is always placed in front of the names of gods, it stands for the god 
NERGAL. 1 The correct reading of a sign or a group of signs therefore can only 
be decided by its context, and misreadings are bound to occur especially in the case 
of proper names. 8 

Taking advantage of this complexity the names of early Aryan kings of the 
Puranic lists are altered to their Prakrit forms (e.g. Sakkha for Sakra), and the 
Sumerian sign is given the phonetic value corresponding to such form. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the genius of the Sanskrit 
language always favours the transformation of unusual sounds into such Sanskritic 
sounds as that the substantive may be shown to have evolved out of al known 
verb-root. Saggo or Sukkha would certainly be transformed into Prakrit Sokka 
and Sanskrit Sakra. 

By once reading the Sumerian inscriptions in this manner a result is achieved 
showing that the Puranic list erf kings is a list of historical kings of the early 


i Carleton, Burk Irf Empires, 29, 


* Ibid, 29. 
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Aryans of the pre-Indian period and that it had been brought to India by im¬ 
migrating Aryans from their pre-Indian homeland in Sumer. 

This conclusion, however, is incompatible with the Vedic Aryans being mi¬ 
grating Sumerians, for the Rgvedic mantras would certainly contain a) much more 
vivid recollection of these early Aryan kings if the j$is were the descendants of the 
Sumerian priests. On the other hand, the absence of any data! to show that the 
vedic knew of the long lists of Sumerian kings, and the fact that some of the 
names are later than the Vedic period prove that the Vedic Aryans either did not 
know of these kings or that the mantras were composed before the! line of Sum¬ 
erian kings begins about 3100 B.c. The latter explanation would push back the 
date of the Battle of Ten Kings to c 4000 b.c. 

Even if part of this effort at identification is real, there is sufficient identity 
of names to establish that the names of many Sumerian and Aryan kings as pre¬ 
served in the Puranic lists were common. Consequently it is possible that the 
Aryans of the Atharvan band in India, Asia and Mesopotamia had a common 
traditional heritage which came to be incorporated into Sumerian lists and the - 
Puranas. Without going the extreme length of Col. Waddell, a few names con¬ 
nected with the Atharvan Aryans may be considered : 


Issakku 

Ik$vaku 

Shar-itiash 

Sar-yati 

Shur-rudd 

Sur-ra^tra 

Shur-Sin 

iSura-Sen 

Shu-rappaka 

Sur-piaraka 

Ka-asshu 

Kava-Usa 

Uruash-Buru 

Vrsa^parva 

Ashur 3 or Ahhir (Asser) 

Asura 4 , Ahura 6 

Kan-Gan-Gun-Kyan 

Cyavana 

Ar-gun 

Arjuna' 

Shar-ar-gun 

Sahasriujuna 

Uru-ash 

Urn 

Uru-gin 

Rcika 

Shar-gun, Shar-gar 

Sagara 

Ururur 

Aurva 

Purash°-Sin 

ParaSu Rama 

Naremma 7 

Narmada 

Man 3 

Manu (Vaivasvata) 

Gudea, Guda - 

Gadhi—G§dhin 


* Used for the Sun god. 

4 Exalted (Vedic). 

6 Ahura in Ahur Mazd (Avestan), 

o cut or break, as by an axe or a haitchet. Cf. Wadell, A fak&rs of Civilisation , 
396. 

t Lord of deep waters. 

b In Sumerian the word Man connotes the Sun. cf, Waddell, op. cit.,< 30. 
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The word kusa is preserved only in Rusavrata, KuSasthall—a name of Dva- 
rika—and Kusika, the grandfather of Visvamitra. Kusha, Kishu, Kushu is also the 
grandfather of Gudea, equated with Gadhi. The Phoenicians also were associated 
with the land of Kush. 

The dynasty of Parasurama in the comparative table of Col. Waddell 
deserves notice. Rcika is Ravi, and son of Uru. Uru is distinctly Sumerian. 
The explanation given by the Mahabharata and the Purmjtyas as to how Aurva 
came to be so called, because! of having been concealed in the thigh {uru) of his 
mother, indicates the unusualness of the name. 0 Uru is very common in Sumerian, 
meaning 4 high ’ or 4 devotee of.’ Rcika was a priest-king unlike Vasistha, more 
like the Patesi than a Vedic He had acquired the kingdom of iSalva, and 

then he seems to have proceeded north to marry the daughter of Gadhi by a 
present of a thousand horses. 

Gadhi is unknown to the Vedic mantras . The Aitareya Brahmawa calls 
Visvamitra, a Gadhin. Gadhi therefore is nothing but a 1 title which the KuSikas 
bore. Visvamitra, with his Bharatas behind him, appears again like a Patesi 
f Issakku (cf. Ik$vaku). This may perhaps be at the root of the prejudice with 
which later tradition regarded Visvamitra. Gut or Guti, the same as Gadhi, 
was the family name of the kingsi in Sumer 10 . Gudea about 2370 B.C. was a 
great king of the same Guti family 11 . Gadhin may have therefore to do something 
with that branch. 

To this may be added the strange name of Parasurama. The myth that 
he carried an axe, and hence received the name is evidently a later explanation. 
It might be that thej word Parashu was the Sumerian Paruash or had something 
to do with Parahasi the original of 4 Persians ’. 

The biography of Sagara of the Ife$vaku line and of Shar-gar or Shar-gun 
(Sargon I) of Sumer, who also was an 4 Issakku' deserves comparison. 


Sagara's biography. 


1. Mother, a princess. 

2. Father, Bahu, died vanquished. 

2*. The enemies of Bahu ruled in 
Ayodhya (Pkt. Ajudhdha) 

4. Mother bore him in concealment. 


6. Saved by Agni, the son of Ora, the 

man of Fire. 

7. Agni instructed him. 

8. Sagar conquered all people from 

the Aegean Sea to the Bengal. 


Sargon’s Autobiography. 
Shar-gun 
Shar-gar. 

1. My mother, a princess. 

2. My father, I knew not. 

3. My father’s brother rales in Azutu 

or Agude. 

4. My mother in concealment bore me. 

5. I was set afloat in a basket of 

rushes. 

6. River brought me to An-akki, the 

man of Fire, Uru-ash. 

7. An-akki instructed me. 

8. I reigned for 54 years. 


* Mbh. I. 178-180; Matsya , 175. 23-62 ; Padma , V. 38. 74-112 ; H<m, 46. 
Waddeul, op. cit., 385. 11 Ibid, 377, 
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Babylonian tablets thus described Sargon’s coming to the throne. 

The lord Urura, the sanctuary shepherd, sat the King, the lord, the religious 
lord Gani as the man-gardener. 

This unseated Sag-gin upon the wood throne he placed on his head. 

The Lord Urura (him) in the sovereignty of his great palace and of his 
father (who was) overthrown by weapons, he arranged. 

In the priestship he seated him. 

The identity of these names is obvious and at any rate shows the identity 
of the language which once prevailed between the Atharvan Aryans and the 
Sumerians. 
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POST-VEDIC ARYANS : THE YADAVAS 




CHAPTER I 

THE YADAVAS UPTO SRT KRSNA 

A number of important events characterized the end of the Vedic period, 
which has been described hitherto. Notable among these are : a definite 
break in the literary and religious tradition of the Rgveda, the redaction of 
the Rgveda Samhita and rise of ritualism ; shifting of the centre of learning 
from the banks of Sarasvatl and Drsadvat! to the banks of Yamuna ; domi¬ 
nation of Tsana, the Mahadeva, over the pantheon ; break in the lines of old 
and famous kings and the fusion of the Trtsus and the Srnjayas with the 
Bharatas to form the Kuru-pancalas; and replacement of the tribal gov¬ 
ernment by kingdoms ruled by powerful kings from well settled capitals. 1 

Among the Aryan tribes dealt with hitherto, the Bhrgus and ihe Sar- 
yatas indeed were the earliest ones connected with Gujarata 2 Anarta, the 
son of Saryati, gave his name (Anarta-de3a; to Gujarat, and his son Revata 
founded Kusasthall, the capital, on the ruins of which was erected later 
Dvaraka, the capital of the Yadavas. Though not bearing so ancient a 
contact with Gujarata, the Yadavas can claim to have associations with 
Gujiarhta at least since the time of Sri Krsna, if not earlier ; and if the loca¬ 
tion of Mahismati near Broach in Gujarat 3 be correct, the date can be pushed 
back still further to the period of Kartavirya Arjuna, a well-known samraf 
of the Haihaya branch of the Yadavas. Balaiiama, the Yadava, elder brother 
of Sri Krsna, was married to the daughter of Kakudmin Raivata of the Anarta 
family, which lost its kingdom of Kusasthali to the Yiadavas/* 

I 

The Yadavas have a long history of their own, which goes back to the 
period of the Rgveda. The word “ Yadu ” occurs several times in the 
Rgveda as the name of a king and his tribe. 5 He is closely associated with 
TurvaSa, and once with Druhyu, Anu and Puru. 6 The Mahabharata and 
the Purdnas indicate this association by making Turvasu the real brother 
of Yadu, and Anu, Druhyu and Puru, his step brothers. 7 According to the 
Rgveda, Yadu took part in the Dasarajha against Sudas, and escaped with his 
life along with Tujvasa, while Anu and Druhyu kings perished in the battle.* 
The Rgveda implies the close connection of the Yadus and TurvaSas with 


1 Munshi, EAG, 71-74. 2 Munshi, EAG, 27-28. 

» EAG, 34-37. * BG, I, Part 1, 8 ; Pargiter, AIHT, 98. 

* Cf. V. /., II, 185, and the references there. 

• RV. I. 108.8; VIII. 10.5. 

' Cf. Mbh., I. 70.31-32 ; 90.9; Matsya 2433-54 ; Vayu 93.16-17; Hmi I. 30.4.5. 
s RV, 1.174.9; IV. 30.17.; V. 31.8; VI. 20.12. 
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North-Western India.® The Vedic Pancajanas, according to one view, re¬ 
present the five tribes Yadus, TurvaSas, Anus, Druhyus and Purus. 10 In the 
Mahabharata and the Purarns, however, these names appear as those of the 
sons of king Yaytati of the Lunar dynasty, the originators of the families 
bearing these names. There is, however, nothing in the Rgveda or Vedic 
literature to warrant this relationship, though Yay&ti, the son of Nahusa, is 
well known to the Vedic texts. 11 The division of the Royal families into 
Solar and Lunar dynasties which the Mahabharata and the Purdnas 
started, is also unknown in the Vedic literature. The Purarns divide the 
family of Yadu or the Yadavas into many septs, such as the Vitihotras, 
Haihayas, Satvatas, etc. and the Satvatas have further been subdivided into 
several branches, viz., Devavrdhas, Andhakas, Bhojas and Vrsnis. 1 - The 
Satvatas are mentioned in Vedic texts, 13 and their location appears to be 
somewhere near Mathura, where the Purarns also locate them. The 
Aitareya Brahmatia describes a branch of the Siatvatas as having migrated 
to the South beyond the Kum-Flancala area' and as being ruled by Bhoja 
kings. 14 It also refers to Babhru Daivavrdha as a contemporary of Bhlma, 
king of Vidarbha. 1 ' 8 The Andhakas and Vrsnis are mentioned in the 
Asfddkyayi, and the latter are described as a republican corporation 
(sahgha ) by Kaufilya. 10 


II 

In turning to the dynastic lists in the epics and the Purarns for parti¬ 
culars and information about the ruling races in India, we shall mainly refer 
to the Yadavas and shall briefly allude to other contemporary dynasties. 
Among the Yadavas we shall principally deal with the main Yadava family 
and refer only briefly to its various branches and septs. Appendix I gives 
the genealogies resulting from a collation of the Puranic texts. It will be 
found that our genealogies differ in some particulars from the list prepared 
by Pargiter. 11 An attempt has been made to render the genealogical table 
as useful as possible by the inclusion of references to other principal dynas¬ 
ties besides the Yadavas and to the collaterals as well. The Appendix would 
serve as the summary of the results stated in this chapter regarding the pre- 
Bharata-War Yadavas. 

The Purarns begin their genealogies with Manu, the saviour of huma¬ 
nity at the Flood, which has now been proved to have actually taken place 


» Cf. RV. I. 108.8 ; VIII. 6.46. 10 Cf. V. I., I, 315. 

« RV, I. 31.17; X. 63.1. 

12 Matsya 43-44, Vayu, 94-96, and also the account given later on, 

*» Sat. Bra., XIII. 5.4.21; Ait. Bra., VIII. 14.3. 

i« Ait. BrS., VIII. ,14.3. The Bhojas, as is shown later, were a branch of the 
Yfidavas. 

is Ait. Bra., VII. 3.4; cf. Vayu, 96.13-15; Matsya. 44.56-58; Hari, 2010-13. 
w Pati. IV/1.114; VI. 2.34. cf. also Artha 1.6, p. 12; Mbh. XII. 8.29. 

« Cf. his list, A1HT, 144-149. 
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by archaeological excavations. 1 ® In contrast to the dynastic lists in Sumer 
and Egypt which record pre-Flood kings, the Indian dynastic lists compris¬ 
ing the Solar and Lunar dynasties begin after the Flood. The Vedic litera¬ 
ture represents Manu as the son of Vivasvant, the first man, father of the 
race and its guide in tall matters. 19 Macdonell and Keith deny all 
historical reality to Manu. 20 Manu is said to be the father of nine sons (viz. 
IksvSku, Nabhfiga, Dhrsta, Saryati, Nari?yanta, PrfirhSu, NabhSnedi^tha, 
Karusa and Ppsadhra) besides the eldest, who iv represented to have 
had a dual personality as Ila and' Il§, and from whom the Lunar dynasty 
or the Ailas were derived. 81 Of the nine, only four are important as being 
the originators of important lines. From Iksvaku who reigned at AyodhyS 
descended the Solar and the Videha dynasties, from his two sons Vikuksi 
and Nimi. In the Solar line, which is given by many Puranas and the 
Ramaycm , 42 flourished such illustrious monarchs as Kakutstha, Yuvan&Sva, 
Mandhatr, Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, TriSanku, HariScandra, Sagara, Bhagi- 
ratha, Ambarisa, Raghu, DaSaratha and Rama. The Videha line 23 included 
Mithi, Janaka and Siradhvaja, from the first of whom the capital Mithila 
received its name. Some later authorities assign to Iksvaku a third son 
called Danda or Dandaka, after whom, it is said, was named the great 
Dandaka forest. 21 The Nabhfigas, descended from NabhSga, reigned on the 
river Jumna, and included Rathltara from whom came the Rathltaras who 
were “ Ksatriyan BrShmanas.” 25 From Dhrsta came the Dharstaka Ksatri- 


1S Of. the Articles and excavations carried on by the late Shri V. R. Karandikar in 
the NarmadS Valley. Also, NR, 11, 473-484. For the Biblical flood, see, H. Peake, The 
Flood, London, 1930; [Antiquity , V, 213-220 ; JCOI, ,1942, 58-70. 

Cf. RV, I. 80.16 ; II. 33.13 ; VIII. 63.1 ; X. 100. 5 ; etc. This Vaivasvata Manu, 
however, according to the Puranic theories of the Caturyugas, Kalpas, Manvantaras and 
similar creations of later fancies was the seventh Manu. The period is designated as the 
Kfta and Tretia Yugas, and six Manus are said to have flourished during this pre-Vaivas- 
vata Manu epoch. It is very difficult to deduce historical inferences from the data, 
though the subject is worth an intensively critical and comparative study particularly 
with reference to the Sumerian and Egyptian records. 

20 v. I., II, 129. 

21 No writer on Puranic genealogies can afford to ignore Pargiter, and I have liber¬ 
ally drawn on his AIHT. Instead of merely copying the Puranic references from Mr. 
Pargiter's book, I have given references only to the older Puranas which I have verified. 
It may be pointed out that the text in Dr. Kirfel's PPL is valuablel for al comparative 
study of the genealogies as it gives a continuous text, referring at the same time to all 
Purfyas. Kirfel, PPL, 229 ff; 340 ff j Mat , 11,40-41 ; Mbh, I. 90< 8; Hv, I. 10.1-2; 
Mookerji, HC, 148 ff. 

2* Matsya, 12,25-57 ; Vdyu, 88.8-213 ; Hart , 1. 11-15; Mbh., III. Ram . I. 70-21- 
44; II. 110.6-35. Also, Pargiter, AIHT, 90-95; Kirfel, PPL, 320 ff, 332 ff; Mankad, 
BV, III, 160-170. 

™ V«yk 89.1-23; Pargiter, AIHT, 95-96. 

Padma, V. 34.14-16; Ram, VII. 81.1849, 

a* Matsya, 12,20-21 ; Vdyu, 88,5-7 ; Han, I. 10.29 ; Kirfel, PPL, 307 fife; Pargiter, 
AIHT, 98. Vdyu, 88.7 b : SWff: ^l^TT ffSfffPT. » 
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yas,* 6 who probably ruled over Vahlka in the Punjab. SarySti was the 
founder of the S&ryStas, who ruled in Anarta. The SBry&tas 87 were one of • 
the earliest Aryan tribes to come in contact with Gujarat, which received 
its ancient name from Anarta,® 8 the son of SarySti. The capital was at 
KuSasthall (ancient name of DvSraka). The SSryatas were destroyed by 
Puriyajana R5k§asas. 8 * Later on, the remnants of the Saryatas merged in 
the Haihayas. There is much confusion about the genealogy of Nari§- 
yanta, 80 some accoimts stating that the descendants of Narisyanta were the 
Sakas. The Bhagavata list of his descendants, according to Pargiter, con¬ 
cerns Narisyanta of the Vai451a dynasty. 81 Nothing is known about the 
descendants of Pr&rhSu, who is called Kusanabha in the Mat&ya and 
Padtna . M NSbhSnedista established the Vaisala dynasty, which ruled at 
VateSlI, identified with Basar. 33 Vatsapri, son of Bhlalandana from this 
dynasty is the reputed author of Rgveda, IX. 68, and probably of X. 45 and 
46. M From Karusa came the Karusas, the determined' fighters, who occu¬ 
pied the Karusa country,—the region round the modem Rewa and east¬ 
wards to the river Sone. 88 Prsadhra was excluded from any share of the 
earth because he killed his guru’s cow. 3 * 

Ill 

Reference has already been made to the eldest son of Manu named Ila, 
the originator of the Lunar dynasty, who is said to have been transformed 
into a woman named IIS owing to the curse of UmS. As IIS, she married 
Budha, the son of Soma, and from him had a son named Pururavas, who is 
known through his metronymic PurGravas Alia. Then through Siva’s favour 
Ila became a Kimpurusa named Sudyumna, a male one month, and a female 


26 Vayu, 88.4-5 ; Hart. I. 10-30 ; Siv. VII. 60. 20 : 9^1^ jjfspTRRPL I 

Vayu, 88.4 b : vjijp? f I Pargiter, MBrk. P, 3,11. 

81 Matsya, 12.21-24; Vayu, 86.23-29 ; Hart. I. 10.30-37 ; 11.1-7, Kiffel, PPL, 305ff; 
Pargiter, AIHT, 97 f. 

M Cf. Munshi, EAG, 27. 

« Hart. I, 11.4 : t 5 I 

30 Matsya, 12.20; Hari., I. ,10.29. 81 AIHT, 256. 

88 Matsya, 11.41 ; Padma, I. 8.76-77 ; V. 8.76. 

33 Vayu, 86.3-22; Kirfel, PPL, 303 ff; Pargiter, AIHT, 96 ft ; also, /HAS, 1902, 
267 f. 

a* Cf. Matsya, 145416-7; B4. II. 32.121-22. Also, RV, 589, 664-5 (Satavalekar’s 
E d., 1940). 

3» hr., 7.42 b : tfrfEffq 3 I Mat sya, 12.24 ; Vayu, 86.2-3 ; 

Hari, I. 11.8; Pargiter, MBrkartfeya, 341. 

so Matsya, 12.25; Vayu, 86.1-2 ; Hari, I. 11.9. Matsya, 12.25 a : 

I Pargiter, AIHT, 254, 
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another month. 37 Sudyumna had three sons, Utkala, Gaya and Vinatasva,** 
who ruled respectively over the Utkala country, Gaya and the eastern re¬ 
gions including the northern Kurus. 39 From Pururavas Aila started the 
celebrated Lunar family or Aila Vamsa,-' 1 which includes the well-known 
Pauravas and Yadavas. Pururavas had his headquarters at Pratisthana, on 
the northern banks of the Jumna. He had six sons from UrvasI, of whom 
Ayu succeeded him at Pratisthana, 41 and Amavasu founded another dynasty 
at Kanyakubja. The Kanyakubjas 42 included Jahnu, Kusika, Gadhi and 
Visvamitra, well known in Vedic literature. Ayu had five sons, viz., 
Nahusa,' Ksatravrddha, Raji, Rambha and Anenas, of whom Nahu?a suc¬ 
ceeded him in the main line. Ksatravrddha established himself at KaSl. 43 
From Raji were descended the Rlajeya Ksatriyas, who perished in a contest 
with Indra. 44 Rambha had no sons. 15 Anenas gave rise to the Ksatra- 
dharmans. 4 '® The name of Ayu’s wife is variously given as Prabha, Indu- 
mati or Viraja. 47 Nahusa was a famous king, and he performed a number 
of sacrifices. The Mahdbhdrata story of his securing the kingdom of Indra 
and of his fall therefrom runs counter to many well-established synchro¬ 
nisms. 48 The number of Nahusa’s sons is variously given as five, six or even 
seven. 49 Yati, Yayati, Sarhyati and Ayati are the common names in all 
lists. The eldest son, Yati, is said to have embraced asceticism, so that 
Yayiati succeeded Nahusa. The Rgveda mentions Yayati as an ancient 
sacrificer, and as son of Nahusa ; he is also known as a seer of some hymns. 80 
But his connection with the Lunar dynasty or with Puru as told in the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas is not found in the Rgveda, and hence Mac- 
donell and Keith condemn the epic tradition as “ inaccurate ”. 81 The 
Purdnas give a detailed account of Yayati’s marriage with Devayani, the 
daughter of Sukra, and Sarmistha the daughter of the Danava king Vrsa- 


37 Matsya, 11.40-12.19. For the three different forms of the account of Ila, see 
Pargiter, AIHT, 253-254. 

33 Matsya, 12.16-18; V ayu, 85.18-19; Hari, I. 10.19-204. The collated text as 
suggested by Pargiter {AIHT, 255 n 4) reads : q? ftftcTraW ifMl I 

ttw 3 mn 3# n 

30 Cf. Matsya, 12.18 ; Padma, V. 8.123. 

10 Cf. Pargiter, AIHT, Ch. IX; Kirfel, PPL, 360 ff, 536 ff. 

11 Pargiter, AIHT, 110 ff. For the main Paurava line, cf. Matsya, 49.1-43/; 50,17- 
23, 34-56 ; Vayu, 99.119-166, 211.18, 229-49 ; Hari, I. 31-32 ; Mbh. I. 89. 4-55 ; 90, 6-96. 

« Vayu, 91.51-96 ; Hari. 27.14.13-31; Pargiter, AIHT, 99-101; Kirfel, PPL, 360ff. 
43 Vayu, 92.1-75.; Hari. 29.1518-98; Pargiter, AIHT. 101; Kirfel, PPL, 369. 

** Matsya, 24. 35-49; Vayu, 92. 75-99 ; Hari, 28.1477-1511. 

43 Hari, 29.1513. 

4 « Vayu, 93.7-11; Hari, 29.1513-17. 

47 Prabha, (Bd. H, Bhg. Mbh. Pad., V), Indumati {Pad. II) Viraja (Va, Br.)., 

« Mbh. III. 178-181; cf. Pargiter, AIHT, 306 also n. 3. 

*» Mat., 24.49-50; Vayu, 93.12-.13 ; Hari, I. 30.1-2 ; Mbh., I. 70.28. 

*» RV. I. 31.17; X. 63.1; also RV. IX. ,101. 4-6 (616, Satayalekar-s Ed, 1940). 

« V. I„ II, 187. According to Pargiter {AIHT, 136 n 2) Nahu?a ire RV. 1. 122 
is different from Nahusa, the father of Yayati. 
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parvan, in which some excuses have been invented to justify the pratiloma 
marriage with Devayanl. Yayiati had five sons: Yadu and TurvaSu from 
Devayfim, and Anu, Druhyu and Puru from Sarmistha, 52 all of whom 
founded five great dynasties. Yayati was a great sacrificer, a samrat, and 
he extended his kingdom far and wide. He divided his kingdom among his 
five sons, 68 placing the youngest son, Puru, to continue the main line, ruling 
over Madhyadeia, the southern half of the Ganges-Jumna Doab, with its 
capital at Prati§thana. Yadu, the eldest son of Yayati, was given terri¬ 
tories towards the south-west embracing the country watered by the rivers 
Carmanvatl (Chambal), Vetravatf (Betwa) and Suktimat! (Ken). Tur- 
va§u got the south east, i.e., territory around Rewa, Druhyu, the west, i.e., 
the country west of the Jumna and north of the Chambal, and Anu, the 
north, i.e. the northern portion of the Ganges-Jumna plain. The Puranas, 
however, also relate the story, which is probably a later addition, of the 
exclusion of his four elder sons by Yayati on account of their refusal to 
accept his old age, which he got prematurely due to Sukra’s curse. 54 Puru, 
the youngest was, according to this story, given the whole kingdom as he 
accepted old age in order to enable his father to enjoy life. It may be 
recalled that the names of these five sons occur in the Rgveda as ancient 
tribes. 

Before coming to Yadu, the progenitor of the Yadavas, let us take a 
brief note of the dynasties founded by the other sons of Yayati. The line 
of Puru, known as the Pauravas, 65 is well known to the epics, Puranas and 
Vedic literature. Dusyanta, Bharata, Ajamidha and Kuru, known from the 
Vedic literature, figure among the Pauravas, and the Kauravas and P&nda- 
vas round whom centres the great epic were scions of the Pauravas. 

The Anavas, descended from Anu,“ were responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of the sub-septs of the Yaudheyas, Sauviras, Kaikayas, Madrakas, 
Sibis, Ambasthas, etc. The descendants of Druhyu 67 spread out into the 
Mlecdia countries to the north beyond India and founded kingdoms there. 
Turva£u’s line 58 was merged in the Pauravas when king Marutta of this 
dynasty had no son and adopted Dusyanta, the Paurava. 


M Cf. note 6 above : Matsya, 24.53-54 ; Vayu, 93.16-17; Hari, I. 30.4-5. 

88 Different Puratias give different locations of the territories assigned to pjyh son. 
The texts collated by Pargiter (AJHT, 259 n 7) read as follows : 

tjcW I W: I fefa 3 || tfsjCTTTClt tfSTT JfJ 3% I SffftaW- 

gwwt ^ ** cngtft n 

« Matsya, 33.1-4; Vayu, 93.28-30; Mbh, I. 78.30-41. 

38 See note 40, for references. 

88 Matsya, 48.10-11; Vayu, 99.12-13; Hari, 3,1.1669-70. Kirfel, PPL, 523; Par¬ 
giter, AIHT, 108-109. 

« 7 Matsya, 48.69; Vayu, 99.7-12 Han, 32.1837-41. Kirfel, PPL, 522; Pargiter, 
AIHT, 108. 

«* Matsya, 48.1-5; Vayu, 99.1-0; Hari, 32.1829-36. Pargiter, AIHT, 106, ,10ft 
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IV 

Yadu, the eldest son of Yayati, founded the Yadava dynasty, and their 
genealogy is given by twelve Pmams.™ Yadu had four or five sons, of 
whom various Pur anas give different names.*" Krostu and Sahasrajit 
among Yadu’s sons are important, for with them the Yadavas were divided 
into two great branches. The descendants of Sahasrajit were named after 
his grandson Haihaya, and were known as Haihayas. 91 The Haihayas com¬ 
prised five families, the Vltihotras, Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis and Tundi- 
keras, and counted the great samrat and Cakravartin Sahasrarjuna among 
them. 62 

Krostu’s descendants were particularly known as the Yadavas. Vrjin- 
van is said to be the son of Korstu, though Pargiter shows a break 
between Krostu and Vrjinvan. 8 ' 1 The name of Vrjinvan’s son is given as 
Svahi, and Pargiter’s list shows a break here as also at a few places sub¬ 
sequently, which a comparison with our list, which strictly follows the 
Purarns, will make clear. All authorities excepting the Padma, Linga and 
Kurma, represent Rasadu (with numerous variants) as the son of SvShi; 
the three Purdnas insert Svati or Santi.* 4 Rasadu is said to have perform¬ 
ed various sacrifices and given daksims, as the result of which a son named 
Citraratha was born to him. The Rgveda mentions one Citraratha as the 
enemy of TurvaSas whom Indra killed on the banks of the Sarayu. 85 The 
Pancavirhsa Brahmana mentions a king Citraratha for whom a Dviratra 
was performed by the Kapeyas. 98 These two, however, seem to be different 
from the Yiadava Citraratha. The Purarns refer to various kings named 
Citraratha belonging to different dynasties. 87 Citraratha’s son Sasabindu 
was a powerful monarch, a famous Cakravartin, included among the sixteen 
kings in the Dronaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata. tls The Yadavas first deve¬ 
loped a great kingdom under Sasabindu, which included the territories of 
the Pauravas on the east and the Druhyus on the north. The fact of §a§a- 
bindu’s conquest of the Pauravas appears from the gap in the Paurava list 
upto Dusyianta. Sasabindu had many sons known as Sasabindava princes ; 


58 Matsya, 44.14 ff ; Vayu, 95.14 ff; Hun, 37-38. Kirfel, PPL, 410 ff; Pargiter, 
AlHT, 102 ff. 

Five {Mat. 43.6-7 ; Vayu 94.2 ; Han, 33.1843); four (Vif. IV, 11.3 ; Gar. 139-19; 
Bhg. IX. 23.20-1). 

«i Matsya, 43.7-49 ; Vayu, 94.3-54; Han, 33.1844-98. Pargiter, AlHT, 102. 

*2 Cf. 43.48-49 : W f<3T: t^Rf tTfRRR; | StRRr 

63 See Table on p. 144, AlHT. 

« Padma, I. 13.2; V. 13.2 (Svati); Lg, 68.22 (Svati); Ku. 24.1 (Santi). 

«s RV. IV. 30.18. 09 Pane. Bra., XX. 12.5. 

Cf. Son of Gaya {Bhg. V. 15.14) in Svayambhuva Mamr Vam£a; Son of Janaka 
in Nimi Vamla ; name of Romapada {Bhg. IX. 23.7-20); Saivya King (Mbh„ VI. 23.61); 
Son of Drupada {Mbh. VI. 122.43) ; Anga king {Mbh. XIII. 42.8) etc. 

«* Mbh, VII. 66. 

12 
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probably his kingdom was divided into many small principalities. Saia- 
bindu’s daughter Bindumatl married king Mandhlatr of Ayodhya. SaSa- 
bindu was succeeded by his son Prthusravas, whom the Padrrn makes his 
grandson. Antara, known also as Uttara, Uttama or Aksara, was the son 
of Prthusravas, and Suyajna was Antara’s son. Some authorities, however, 
call Suyajna the son of PrthuSravas .' 60 Usanas, the son of Suyajna, suc¬ 
ceeded the latter, He performed a hundred Asvamedhas. The next to 
follow were : Sineyu-Marutta-Kambalabarhis-Rukmakavaca-Paravrt. Para- 
vrt had five sons, Rukme§u, Prthurukma, Jyamagha, Parigha and Hari. The 
last two were placed on the Videha throne. Rukmesu became king with 
the help of Prthurukma, and they both drove out Jyiamagha, who stayed 
in a hermitage. Through the entreaties of the Brahmanas Jyamagha took 
to arms and conquered territories on the Narmada and Rksavant mountains 
and Mrttikavatl, and resided in Suktimatl. His queen Saibya (or Caitra) 
pure of body and heart, was without any issue. Jyiamagha conquered a 
maiden named Bhojya Upadanavl in wiar, but told Saibya that she would 
be their daughter-in-law. Later on a son named Vidarbha was born to 
Saibya from Jyiamagha, and he- was married to Upadlanavl, the maiden 
conquered by his father before his birth . 70 Jyiamagha or his son Vidarbha 
established a kingdom in Vidarbha, which branched off into three sub-lines, 
headed by each of the sons of Vidarbha. KesinI and Sumati were the 
daughters of Vidarbha who were given in marriage to Sagara, the great 
samrat and Cakravartin of Ayodhyia. The Purdnas suggest that Vidarbha 
sought peace with Sagara who was running his invading forces southwards, 
by offering his daughter KesinI in marriage . 71 The kingdoms of Videha, 
VaiSall, Anava, Kasi, Vidarbha and the Ysadava branch of river Chambal, 
among a few others, survived the onslaught of Sagara. The Yadavas of 
Vidarbha extended their authority northward over the Haihaya country 
after Sagana’s death. The eldest son of Vidarbha was Kratha or Bhlma 
who continued the main line. The second son Kaisika became king of Cedi 
and founded the Cedi line . 72 The youngest Lomapada reigned somewhere 
else. The Kurma gives thirteen generations below Lomaplada , 73 but does 
not mention the territory over which he ruled. Kratha-Bhlma was followed 
in succession by Kunti-Dhfsta (Dhrsti or Vrsni) -Nirvrti-DaSirha-Vyoman- 
Jlmuta - Vikrti - Bhimaratha - Rathavara - Navaratha - Dasaratha - Ekada- 
Saratha - Sakuni - Karambha - Devanata - Devaksatra - Devana - Madhu- 
PuruvaSa (Kuruvaia) - Purudvant - AmSu (Jantu) and Satvat. VidQratha, 


«» Matsya, 44.22 (Uttama) ; B<J. II. 70.23 (Aksara) ; Lg, 68.26-27 (Anantaka) ; 
Padma, I. 13.7 (Uttama)!; Hari, 36.1973-74 (Uttara). 

™ Matsya, 44.32 ; Vdyu, 96.32 ; Hari, 37.1984. 

T1 Matsya, 12.39, 42; Vayu. 88.155 ; Hari, 15.797. Names of the Yadava princesses 
have been variously given in Afferent authorities. 

72 Matsya, 4438; Vayu, 95.38 : |)^q ftfe: ^ « 

7^ Kurma, I. 24.6-10. 
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whom Pargiter inserts between Nirvrti and DasSarha, 74 is said to be 
another name for DaSarha. From the Puranic accounts which state that 
Madhu extended his kingdom from Gujarat to the Jumna, it appears that he 
consolidated the small Yadava principalities. Madhu married a princess from 
Vidarbha and Purudvan was born of her. AmSu or Jantu married a prin¬ 
cess from the Iksvakus and the well-known prince Satvat was bom of the 
marriage. Though some accounts omit Satvata, it seems certain that Sat¬ 
vat was succeeded by his son Satvata, whose name is given as Bhima. 
Pargiter and Pradhan have arrived at the same conclusion after collation 
of different texts. 70 According to the Harivamsa, Bhima Satvata was ruling 
at the same time as Rama DaSarathi, and Andhaka, son of Bhima, was a 
contemporary of Rama’s son Kusa.™ Pradhan seeks another proof for the 
contemporaneity of Bhima Satvata and Rama Diasarathi in the fact that 
Babhru, son of Devavrdha (grandson of Bhima Satvata) was a contempo¬ 
rary of Somaka and Sahadeva Sarnjaya. 77 The Harivamsa further states 
that Rama Dasarathi’s brother Satrughna killed Lavana, son of Madhu, cut 
down Madhuvana, and established Mathura, the Surasena capital. 7 ® The 
Rdmdyana says that Satrughna installed his son Subahu in Mathura ; 70 
from the Harivamsa account, it appears that this Subahu was ousted by 
Bhima Satvata, and the latter and his descendants reigned in Mathura. 
Pargiter points out in this connection that the story connecting Satrughna 
with Mathuria and Surasena is true, but the representation of Madhu and 
Lavana as Asuras is due to Brahmanical mythology ; they were really des¬ 
cendants of Yadu, and the genealogy of Madhu had been tampered with. 80 
Satvata married a Kosala princess, and the Puranas are not unanimous re¬ 
garding the number and names of his sons. Pargiter has critically consider¬ 
ed the texts of the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma, Harivamsa, Matsya, Padma 
and Lihga, and according to him, the collated texts give the following read¬ 
ing : 81 

srspTR 3 fcai w n 

The large Yadava kingdom ruled over by Bhima Satvata was divided among 
his four sons. BhajamBna’s kingdom is not specified, and no further lineage 


™ See Table on 146 AMT and Chitrav, PBCK, 237. 

« Pargiter, AMT, 103; Pradhan, CAI, 35-36. 

7* Hari II. 37. 

w CAI, 37-38; also, Pargiter, AMT, ,171. 

7* Hari. II, 38.39-40. The Linga (I. 68. 19) account connecting Surasena a son of 
Arjuna Kartavirya with the dty seems to be incorrect. 

7» Ram. VII. 62.6. 80 AIHT, 122, 170-71, 279. 

AIHT, 103 n 3. 
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beyond his sons is given.* 2 It appears that his descendants attained no dis¬ 
tinction. Dev&vrdha was connected with the river Parn&Sa (Banas in West 
Malwa)., and his descendants are said to be the Bhojas of Marttikavata, ap¬ 
parently in Salva country around Mt. Abu. The texts give no further genea¬ 
logy beyond Devavrdha’s son Babhru. 83 Andhaka, who reigned at Mathura, 
had four sons (viz., Kukura, Bhajamana, Suci and Kambalabarhis), but 
only Kukura and Bhajamana are important. Kukura and his descendants, 
the Kukuras, formed the main dynasty upto Kamsa which will be taken up 
subsequently. Bhajamana’s descendants were known as Andhakas 84 and they 
ruled somewhere near Mathura. An important king in the line was Krta- 
varman, the son of Hrdika, who fought on the side of Duryodhana and was 
one of the three on the Kauravas’ side who survived the Bhiarata war. There¬ 
after, he went to Dvaraka and later was killed by Satyaki in the fateful 
fratricidal struggle that brought the downfall of the Yadavas. Vrsni, whose 
name some Puranas misread as Krostu and confuse with his ancestor, had 
at least four sons, two with the same name (Anamitra),, and from them arose 
numerous families as will be seen later.® 5 As Akrura, a descendant of Vrsni, 
reigned at Dvaraka, Pargiter suggests that Vrsni probably reigned there. 85 
Shri Durgashanker Shastri, however, controverts this on the ground that 
Akrura may have accompanied Krsna in his exodus to Dvaraka on account 
of the devastating wars of Janasandha of Magadha. 87 In this connection, it 
may be observed that the migration of the Yadavas from the holy land of 
Kurupancalas had already begun since Vedic times on account of the con¬ 
stant raids of the Bharatas, and the Satapatha Brahmana actually refers to 
the defeat of the Satvatas by Bharata. 88 So, the emigration of the Yadavas 
had commenced much earlier than the age of Krsna, whose exodus may be 
taken to represent a wholesale migration. 189 It is not beyond the realm of 
probability that Vrsni, who is credited with having founded a dynasty, may 
have moved south-westward and may have established at Dvaraka in Guja- 
rata. 90 In the Vrsni branch figure such well-known persons as Prasena, 
Satrajit, Akrura, Sura, Vasudeva, Balarama, Krsna and Yuyudhana. Vrsni 
had two queens, Gandkari and Miadri. Anamitra, the eldest son, was by 
Gandharl, and he was also known as Sumitra. Madr! had three sons, 
YudhSjit, Devamldhusa and Anamitra. A comparison of the length of 


«* Matsya, 44.49-50 ; Vdyu, 96.3-6 ; Hart, 38. 2001-3. 
ss Matsya, 44.51-60; Vdyu, 96.6-17 : Han, 38.2004-14. 
s* Matsya, 44.77-85 ; Vdyu, 96.135-42 ; Hart, 39.2032-9. 

S3 Matsya, 45.1-3 ; Vdyu, 96.17-20 ; Hari, 39.2040-2. For other branches of the Vrsois, 
see continuations of these passages. Ag. (275.38) calls his Dhj$ta> Br. (16.9) Kroetu, 
Bd. (II. 17. 18), Dhmi, Hari. (39.2040) and Pad. (I. 30. 70) Krostu. and Lg. (69. 10) 
Matsya, (45.1) Vrsni. 

s« AIHT, 280. 87 AS, 343. 

»* Sat. Bra., XIII. 5.4.21. 

so Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, OC, II, 355; AI, 38-39. 

90 Cf. Rangachakya, PMI, II, Part I, 253. 
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Vrsni’s lineage with that of the Kukuras and Andhakas reveals that it omits 
several generations. From Anamitra or Sumitra the eldest son, was born 
Nighna, and his sons Prasena and Satrajit succeeded him. ,n Satrajit is a 
well-known figure in the Syamantaka legend connected with Krsna, and was 
the father of Satyabhama, one of the eight principal queens of Kr§na. 
Yudhajit’s descendants branched off into two families, viz., Svaphalka and 
Citraka. 9 * Devamidhusa who is represented as the son of Vr$ni and grand¬ 
father of Vasudeva, must in reality be six generations below Vrsni. 93 Deva- 
mldhu§a married an Iksv&ku princess named Asmaki, and a son named Sura 
was bom to him. From Sura to a Bhoja princess named Marisa were born 
ten sons and five daughters including Vasudeva, who was the eldest, and 
Prtha, Srtadeva and Srtasrava. Prtha was adopted by the old king Kunti- 
bhoja, from whom she came to be known as Kuntl. She married the Pau- 
ravta prince Pandu and was the mother of the elder Randavas. Srtadeva 
married a Karusa king named Vrddhasarmia. Srtairava was given to the 
Cedi king Damaghosa, and Sisupala was bom to them. Krsna is called 
Sauri on account of this Sura. Vasudeva married the seven daughters 
(DevakI, etc.) of king Devaka of the Kukuras, and Balarama and Krsna were 
the sons of Vasudeva. Vasudeva’s daughter Subhadra married Arjuna, the 
Randava, to whom Abhimanyu was born from her. Abhimanyu’s son was 
Pariksit who occupied the Hastinapura throne after the Bhiarata war. On 
account of the importance of the problem, historicity of Krsna has been dealt 
with separately, where the life-story of Krsna is given. The descendants of 
Anamitra, thef youngest son of Vrsni by Madri, are called Sainyas through 
his son Sini. Satyaki and Yuyudhana were bom in this family. 94 

V 

To revert to the main family of the Kukuras, we find that Kukura’s 
son is variously called Vrsni (Vayu, Matsya, Brahmdnda, Kurma) , Vr$ti 
(Brahma), Dhrsrrn (Harivamsa, Agni), Dhrsta ( Visnu) , and Vahni by 
different Puranas. Pargiter and Pradhan accept Vr§ni as the correct 
form. 95 From Vr§ni or Dhrsnu followed in succession : Kapotaroman-Vilo- 
man (Revata or Tittiri)-Candanodakadundubhi (Anaka° or Raivata or 
Bhava or Nala)-Abhijit-Punarvasu-Ahuka-Ugrasena-Kamsa. The Bhaga- 
vata inserts Viloman between Vrsni (Vahni according to the Bhdgavata) 
and Kapotaroman, and mentions Anu as the son of Kapotaroman. Pradhan 
proposes to omit Abhijit, which according to him, stands for the name of 
the sacrifice (Abhijit-AtirStra) . w It is, however, possible that the son born 
as the result of the Abhijit sacrifice may himself have been named Abhijit, 


91 See note 84 earlier. 

m Matsya, 45.25-33 ; Vayu, 96.101-114 ; Hart, 35.1908-21 ; 39.2080-9. 

83 See table Jn App. I. Also, Matsya, 46.1-10, 23-24 ; Vayu, 96. 143-59; Hari, 35. 
1922-36. 

Matsya, 45.22-4 ; Vayu, 96.99-100; Hari, 35.1934-5. 

» 3 AIHT, 106; CAI, 39-40. 93 CAl, 43-47. 

12a 
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and some Purams do represent Abhijit as being bom through sacrifice. To 
Punarvasu were bom twins Ahuka and AhukI, the latter of whom was mar¬ 
ried to the king of Avanti. To Ahuka from a Kali princess were bom 
Devaka, Ugrasena and other sons. Ahuka is said to have protected DvarakS 
when Kr§na fought with Salva. Devaka had four sons (Devavan, Upadeva, 
Sudeva, Devarak?ita) and seven daughters (Devaki, Srtadevi, etc). 
The daughters of Devaka, as already stated, were married to Viasudeva, 
and Kr§na was born of Devaki. Ugrasena had nine sons and five daughters, 
Kamsa being the eldest. Kariisa is said to have been KalanemI in his for¬ 
mer birth. He usurped the throne after imprisoning his father. Vasudeva 
was his minister. Kamsa killed seven children of his sister Devaki relying 
on a prediction that her eighth issue was destined to be his slayer. Kr§na 
and Balarama were brought up in Gokula and Vrndlavana. Krsna killed 
Kaihsa and reinstated Ugrasena on the Mathura kingdom. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICITY OF KRSNA 

• ♦ • 

The Krsna problem is one of the most interesting, important, fascinat¬ 
ing and elusive topics in the domain of Indian Literature and History, and 
there is hardly an orientalist of note but has contributed something on 
the subject. To an orthodox Hindu, Krsna is a reality, and His mere name 
has been the saviour of innumerable distressed souls during the last two 
thousand years. An ordinary Hindu is never concerned with the historicity 
of Kr?na : to investigate the problem is a sacrilege according to him. It 
was only during the last century when the Western canons of criticism were 
applied to the problem that scholars doubted the historicity of Krsna and 
maintained that Krsna represented a syncretism of more than one person, 
and a steady influx of papers and monographs began to gather round the 
problem. It is indeed curious that the same set of facts has led to such 
diverse conclusions. 

A detailed and comprehensive treatment of the whole problem will re¬ 
quire a full-fledged monograph. There is not a single book dealing exhaus¬ 
tively with all aspects and connotations of the problem. 1 This chapter aims 
at the study of the important aspects of the problem in brief in the light of 
the available material. 


I 

It is already seen in the previous chapter that Krsna belonged to the 
Satvata sect of the Yadavas, who formed the Lunar dynasty, and was 61st 
in descent from Manu as would appear from the genealogy given in App. I. 
Some Puranas however represent Krsna as coming from the Solar dynasty. 2 
Both the Lunar and Solar dynasties thus claimed Krsna as their own. The 
name Krsna occurs at many places in Brahmanical literature including 
Vedic, post-Vedic, epic and Puranic, as also in Buddhistic and Jaina 
literature. 


1 For important books and papers on the Kjwa problem, see Garbe, ERE, II, 
535-538; Grierson, ERE, II, 538-551; Jacobi, ERE, VII, 193-197; Bhacwan Das, 
Kts*. ta ; Tadpatrikar, Kr?na Problem; Bhandarkar, Vmsnavism, Saivism, etc ; Bankim 
chandra Chatterji, Krsna Caritra (Gujarati trains, by K. M. Jhaveri) ; Raychaudhury, 
Materials for the study of the Early History of the Vaisnava Sect; Hopkins, Religions of 
India; Bajrth, Religions of India; Kennedy, JR AS, 1907; Keith, JRAS, 1908, 1915 ; 
S. Tattvabhushan, Krsna and the Gita ; Krsna and the Pvkr&nas ; Dhruva, Apano 
Dharma; De, IHQ, 18; Ruben, JAOS, 61; JRAS, 1941; Festschrift Thomas; Tilak, 
Gitarahasya ; CHANDA, Archeology and the Vaisnava Tradition; Hill, Blyxgavadgita ; 
Parquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 

* Cf. Hari. 95-529 : qyftynyft n ffr I 
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Before coming to the consideration of the various problems connected 
with the historicity of Krsna, it is necessary to deal with the evidence, its 
chronology and critical evaluation. The evidence can be classified into (i) 
literary and ( ii) epigraphic and sculptural. Literary evidence divides it¬ 
self into Brahmanic, Buddhistic, Jaina and Greek references. Brahmanical 
evidence can be chronologically placed as follows : Rgveda, Upanisads, 
Plaruni, Patanjali, the Mwhdbhdrata and the Puranas. This covers a very- 
long period, beginning at a modest estimate from the 3rd millennium B.C. to 
the 5th century A.c. Later Puranas and Brahmanic evidence subsequent to 
the 5th century A.c. are practically valueless for the purposes of our investi¬ 
gation. The Jatakas constitute the Buddhistic evidence embracing the period 
from the early centuries before Christ and the Jain references also relate to 
the same period. The records of Megasthenes and Arrian have been placed 
in the 4th century b.c. Epigraphic and sculptural data relate not only to 
records of the Christian era, but also to monuments pertaining to the early 
centuries before Christ. 


II 

To turn to the Brahmanic evidence relating to Krsna, it is seen that 
the Rgveda (VIII. 85. 3, 4) refers to one Krsna whom the Anukramani 
styles Krsna Angirasa. Krsna Ahgirasa is alluded to also in the Kausltaki 
Brdhmana (XXX. 9). The Chdndogya Upardsad (III. 17. 6) mentions 
Krsna Devaklputra as a Vedic seer and pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa. The 
earliest parts of the Mahabharata represent Krsna as a human hero, a reli¬ 
gious teacher, and a counsellor of the Plandavas. Later on, however, he is 
raised gradually to divinity as a semi-divine, a partial incarnation of Visnu. 
The latest parts of the epic treat him as the Supreme God, full incarnation 
of Visnu, finally identifying him with Brahman. 3 The Puranas speak of 
Krsna as a Yadava hero, who spent his early life in Gokula and later 
migrated to Dvgraka ; he was later deified as the incarnation of Vi§nu- 
NSrayana. It may be noted that with the exception of the Rgveda passage, 
Krsna is mentioned as Devaklputra in the Chdndogya Upmisad, the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Puranas, and the last two sources call him also Vasudeva, 
i.e., son of Vasudeva. PBnini refers to Vasudeva and Arjuna as objects of 
worship, and there is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the degree 
of worship implied by Panini. 4 It appears that Rinini regarded them as 
Ksatriya heroes raised to divinity. The relation of Vasudeva with Arjuna 
and Kaihsa is also indicated. The references in Patanjali clearly show 
that the deification of VSsudeva Krsna was complete before his time, and 
definitely established the unity of the person designated as VSsudeva-Kr?na.’ 

8 Cf. Garbe, ERE, II, ,535; Farquhar, ORLI, 49 f, 78, 87; Hopkins, GEI, 395 n. 
3 ; also Sorensen's Index under “ Krsoa.” 

4 PSijini, IV. 3.96; IV. 3.98; JacPbi, ERE, VII, 195; Bhandarkar, VS, 4; Ray- 
CHAUDHURY, EHVS, 30-31. 

* MahSbh&sya on 2.3.36, 3.1.2$ tod 3.2.U, 
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In the Ghafa Jat aka? VBsudeva is described as a sqon of the royal 
family of “ upper MadhurS,” and receives the epithet Kanha (Krsna). 

The Jain Uttarddhyam Sutra (Lecture XXII) states that Vasudeva 
was a K§atriya prince, and the twelfth Upahga deals with Kanha (Krsna) 
Vasudeva and Baladeva of the Vrsni dynasty. 

The Greek ambassador shows that Krsna Vasudeva was already deified 
in the 4th century b.c. among the people of Mathura, and that he was con¬ 
nected with! the Pandavas. 7 


III 

The epigraphic evidence shows the prevalence of the worship of Kr$na 
and of temples dedicated to him since the early centuries before the Christ¬ 
ian era. The earliest sculptural representation of a scene from the life of 
Krsna dates from the early Kusana period (lst-2nd cent, a.c.) .* The 
earliest representation of any Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu 
iconography is that of Balarama, which cannot be placed later than the 2nd 
cent. B.C.® “ Archaeology and the Vaisnava Tradition ” describes epigraphic 
records pertaining to Vasudeva Krsna. 1 '’ There are two inscribed Garuda 
columns found near Besnagar, which can be placed in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
The earlier of these was erected by Heliodorus, and the second by Gauta- 
miputra of the Sunga dynasty. Near the Garuda column of Heliodorus, 
and belonging to the same period was discovered the remnant of Makara- 
dhvaja, or “ a column with crocodile symbol ”. Then come the inscriptions 
at Ghosundi and Nanaghat, which refer to the worship of Sankarsana and 
Vasudeva. The Mora stone slab inscription of the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Rajuvula indicates the Vrsni origin of Vasudeva, and one early Mathura 
inscription of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa refers to the column in 
honour of Vasudeva. 

Having thus summarized the evidence in brief, let us now turn to the 
various problems connected with the historicity of Krsna. We shall state 
the problems here, and shall then consider them seriatim, (i) The first 
point is whether Krsna was a human being or a divinity at the beginning, 
(ii) Next we shall deal with the problem whether there was one Krsna or 
several Krsnas. (iii) Then will be given the life of Krsna collated from all 
sources, (iv) We shall then fix his period, (v) Finally the various theories 
regarding the Krsna problem will be briefly stated and examined. 

IV 

(i) Whether Kp§na was a human being or a divinity at the begin¬ 
ning : Regarding the original nature of Krsna conflicting evidence is offered 
by literary records, epigraphy and sculpture. Brahmanic literary works 

« Ja takas, Oow ell’s Ed. IV, 50 ff. 

7 McQundle, Ancient India as described by Megastkernes and Arrian, 201. 

« D. R. SAHNi, ASR, 1925-26, 183 f. » Acrawala, JISO’A, 198/, 136. 

» MAS/, No. 6, Calcutta, 1920, 151, 161-163, 166, 169, 171. 
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lend support bgth to the human and divine character of Kr$na, whereas 
Buddhist and Jain allusions may be said to point to the human nature of 
Kfsna. The epigraphic records and sculptural pieces clearly show that 
Krsna had attained divinity at least since the 3rd cent. B.C. 

Sifting the different Brahmanical works it is found that the Rgveda, 
Kau?ltaki Brahmana and Chandogya U\pani$ad refer to Krsaria as a Vedic 
seer, obviously a human personality. 11 As already stated, Planini indicates 
that Vasudeva and Arjuna, originally Ksatriya heroes, were raised to the 
rank of gods before his time and Patafijali shows that they had attained 
divinity by his time. The Makabhdrata clearly shows the human and divine 
character of Krsna. Leaving aside the consideration of the point whether 
the Krsna element formed part of the original epic or was a later addition 
as contended by Oldenberg and others 12 it is clear that in the oldest nucleus 
of the epic we find clear references to the human character of Krsna. Evi¬ 
dence of the different stages in the progress of deification of Kj§na will be 
found in the Mahabharata itself. 13 In contrast with the earliest portions 
which dearly bring out the human elements of Krsna and portray him as 
a human hero, he is represented as a semi-divine being in the later portions ; 
whereas the parts of the epic that come still later, regard Krsna as the Sup¬ 
reme God. The Puranas also present similar strata belonging to different 
ages showing various stages in the deification of the human hero Kr§na. 
Megasthenes testifies to the worship of Krsna by the Surasenas. The earli¬ 
est inscriptional records of the 2nd cent. B.C. refer to the deification of 
Kr§na, to the worship of his sculptural images and to the erection of temples 
in his honour. He is devadeva, and even foreigners ruling in India styled 
themselves as Paramabhdgavata.' 1 * Subsequent inscriptions, as already 
stated, also show the divinity of Krsna. 

Without considering the question of the identity or otherwise of the 
Vedic Krsna, the epic Krsna, the: Puranic Krsna, etc. (which will be dealt 
with later on) it may be stated that the Vedic Krsna is a human being and 
that the earliest portions of the epic and the Puranas show the human char¬ 
acter of Krsna. Buddhist and Jain records also testify to his being a human 
hero. It is only in the late legends coloured with mythology that Kp=na 
is treated as a divine being, and the conclusions that Krsna was not a human 
hero but a solar deity or a vegetation deity, etc., are based on late legends 
as the result of looking at the story from the wrong end. 15 


11 See supra. Section II. There were several “ holy seers ’* bearing the name Krepa in 
the Vedic literature (V. 7. I, 184 f) ; we have referred only to those among them who 
were identified with Krwal of the Vpsui nice, of the epic tradition. 

12 Cf. Winteknitz, HIL, I, 456. Dr. Sukthankar in one of his lectures oh the 
Mahabh&rata delivered ini January 1943 before the University of Bombay stated that to 
understand the Mah&bh&rata it was necessary to understand Krsoa. 

15 Cf. Mbh, V. 79. 5-6. « Arch, dud Vatfnava Trad., 151 ff. 

28 Cf. Raychaudhurv, EHVS, 39. 
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Kr?na, therefore, was originally a real man as evidenced by the pre¬ 
epic literature and the earliest part of the Mahdbharata itself. 

V 

(ii) The next point for consideration is whether there was one Kf§ija 
or there were more than one persons bearing the same name, and as a re¬ 
sult of syncretism legend has grown round the name. It should be made 
clear at the outset that our investigations concern the historicity and iden¬ 
tity of Kf§ija the Yadava, (whom we may call the epic Kr§na) who was 
also Vasudeva and Devaldputra, and whose patronymics were Sauri, Var§- 
neya, Madhava, Satvata, DaSarha, etc. Identification of this Kr§na with 
the Devaldputra Kr§na of the Chandogya Upanisad or with the counsellor 
of the Plantfavas or with the charioteer of Arjuna, the expounder of the 
Bhagavadgita and the founder of Bhiagavatism, the cowherd boy of Gokula, 
and the incarnation of Narayana-Vi§nu, will also form part of our enquiry, 
although we shall deal with this aspect in brief. 

The identity of the Krsna of the Rgveda with the epic Krsna receives 
no support from Puranic tradition, as he is nowhere mentioned as a seer 
of Vedic hymns or is in no way connected with Angiras. Many scholars, 
however,, are inclined to identify Devaklputra of the Chandogya Upanisad 
with the epic Kr§na especially on account of the similarity of metronyms 
as also that of doctrines propounded in the Chandogya Upanisad and the 
Bhagavadgita™ De has recently dealt with the problem in some detail 
and has proved that the two personalities are quite distinct. 1 ’ Ghora 
Angirasa is never mentioned as the teacher of the epic Kr§na, whose 
teachers have been named as Sandlpani and Garga in the epic and Puranic 
traditions. Much capital, again, has been made of the alleged similarities 
of doctrines. The so-called parallels do not form the cardinal doctrines 
of the Bhagavadgita, and as the latter echoes most of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and forms its verses by tags from the Upanisads, parallelisms 
between the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads are not at all surprising. It 
may further be noted that the Bhagavadgita which regards jnanayajHa as 
superior to dimyayajna never mentions Ghora Angirasa. The alleged 
identification, therefore, is not proved. 

VI 

Some scholars believe that the Krsna of the Purdnas, the Kf$na of the 
Mahdbharata and the Krsija of the Bhagavadgita are different persons. For 
maintaining the diversity of the epic and Puranic Krsnas, it is argued that 
the Mahabharata contains no reference to the childhood of Kr§na, and the 
older Puratias do not refer to the connection of the Puranic Kp?na with the 
PSndavas. It is true that Kr?na appears for the first time in the epic at 

*• Raychaudhuky, EHVS, 78 ff, and footnote 56 later on. 

11 IHQ, XVIII, 297-301. 
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the Svayamvara of Draupjadi where he had come from Dv&raka, and the 
epic is silent as to his earlier life. It is again argued that the life of Kr§na 
in Gokula and also during the Bharata war is contrary to his teachings in 
the Bhagavadgita, and hence these different irreconcilable features belong to 
different cycles of legends. , 

Now, the Mahabharata principally concerns itself with the history of 
the Bharatas and naturally Krsna’s doings and life subsequent to his contact 
with the Piandavas have been incorporated in the epic. Again, the Hari- 
vamsa which forms the supplement of the Mahabharata deals exhaustively 
and exclusively with the life and history of Krsna on which the Mahabharata 
is silent; and it was on account of this that even in the subsequent redactions 
of the Great Epic nothing was added concerning the early life of Krsna. 
The Harivaritsa and the Mahabharata thus supply a complete life of Krsna. 
It cannot, however, be said that the Mahabharata is entirely silent as to 
the early life of Krsna, as there are some references to his early life in 
Gokula. 18 The silence of the early Purdnas as to the part Krsna played in 
the great Bharata war is easily explained on this ground that as the Great 
Epic exhaustively dealt with it, the Purdnas thought it unnecessary to refer 
to it. The Bhdgavata Pur ana expressly states that the Harivaritsa was 
written to fill up the gaps in the life of Krsna as found in the Mahabharata. 
Hence naturally, the Purdnas deal with the early life of Krsna and with 
other aspects not touched by the Mahabharata. An account of the life of 
Krsna from his birth to death based on a critical examination and collation 
of the details as given in the Mahabharata and thef older Purdnas so as to 
present a connected and consistent story will be given in the next section. 
It may, however, be stated that the Mahabharata presents Krsna as a 
Yadava chief, a friend and counsellor of the Fandavas due to whose tactful 
guidance alone the latter came out successful in the Bharata war. Some 
scholars are inclined to doubt the identity of this Krsna, the chief of Dvaraka 
who often advocated tricky, ways with the propounder of the Bhagavadgita 
who preaches dharma as the rule of life. 1 ® But it may be seen that there 
is really no such contradiction, inconsistency or incompatibility in the preach¬ 
ings and behaviour of the Vrsni hero as to justify the theory of two Kr§nas. 
As the priests of Siva were the last to retouch the Mahabharata, and as there 
is as much Saivism in the Mahabharata as there is Vaisnavism, 20 sectarian 
rancour may have been responsible for inventing some incidents and dark¬ 
ening the character of Vasudeva. His actions, however, can be justified on 
the ground that they were necessitated by peculiar circumstances which may 
be excused as exceptions to the general rule. The activities of Kr$na before 


« Cf. Mbh. II. 14. 10; 39.2; 41.4 ; 68.41 ; III, 14.10; 263.8; VI. 23.7; XIII. 
149.82: XIV. 68.1 ; 87.11; XVI. 2.20. Cf. also Bhagavadgita, I. 28. 32. 42; VI. 41; 
XVIII. 1. 

a* Cf. Winternitz, HII , I, 466 ; Gahbe, ERE , II, 535 ff. 

20 Hopkins, RI , 356 n, 349 n. 
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and during the BhSrata war as recorded in the Mahabharata. no doubt, 
represent him as a human politician par excellence, though the Mahabharata 
at places attempts to identify him with the god of gods. 

The Harivamsa, Brahma, Visnu, Bhagavata and Brahmavaivarta among 
the Puranas deal exhaustively with the life of Kfsna, and the accounts in the 
different Puranas are not only inconsistent but mutually contradictory. 
Ruben has critically considered some incidents relating to the life of Kj-sna 
from different Puranas and has come to the conclusion that the original sup¬ 
plement ( Khila) of the Mahabharata was much shorter than the Khila Hari¬ 
vamsa now current, that the original Harivamsa is the oldest Purana and 
that the original archetype of the Harivamsa has been better preserved in the 
Brahma 21 The order of the Puranas has variously been placed as : Visnu- 
Hmivamsa-Bhagavata-Brahmavaivarta, 22 Harivamsa-Brahma-VisnuBhdga- 
vata-Brahmavaivarta , 2: ‘ Brahma Visnu-Bhagavata-Brahmavaivarta?* etc. A 
critical evaluation of the different accounts of Krsna given in the Puranas 
shows that only the Brahma and the Visnu have a common text, and that 
the former has an account older than the Visnu. 25 Besides these, the Padma, 
Agni, Bhagavata and Brahmavaivarta deal at some length with the Krsna 
story, and the Harivamsa, truly as supplement of the Mahabharata, goes over 
the entire Puranic story, carefully omitting all references to the Mahabharata 
story. The Bhagavata is the only Puranic account which combines both 
the epic and Puranic accounts setting them in proper context. The Brahma¬ 
vaivarta is a late work, solely written to glorify Radha. 

VII 

Now, it has been suggested that the Krsna in the Puranas and the 
Krsna in the Mahabharata are distinct personages. Mutual exclusiveness 
of the two sources has been satisfactorily explained above. It is felt that 
the lascivious, lustful, immoral Krsna of Gokula cannot be the same person 
as the friend of the Plandavas and the great teacher of the Bhagawdgita. 
For one thing, it has not been definitely proved whether Krsna had ques¬ 
tionable relations with the Gopls. On account of the absence of any refer¬ 
ence in the Jdtaka story and the Mahabharata to the relations of Krsna with 
the Gopls, which is found in the Harivamsa and the Puranas, some scholars 
hold that there was no basis in fact for the Gopi stories. 26 Comparisons 
with later accounts show how each subsequent writer has added from his 
imagination to the story. Again, the age of Krsna when he was in Gokula 
entirely speaks against any blot to his character,—he was a mere boy. This 
appears precisely Ip be the reason why Sisupala was silent regarding these 


23 JAOS, 61, 115-127 ; JRAS, 1941, 247-256. 

21 Cf. Tattvabhushan, Krsw and the Gita, 56. 

23 Cf. Durgashanker Shastri, Purana Vivecana, 133-5. 

24 Ruben, Festschrift Thomas, 188-203. 

23 Cf. Tadpatrikar, Krsna Problem, 276-277. 

»* Cf. Raychiaudhury, EHVS, 73 f. 
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incidents in the reviling scene in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabhdrata. 
Further, Krsna never visited Gokula again after he left it once, which would 
be inexplicable if he had immoral connections with the cowherd maidens. 
At the most, all that we can say regarding Krsna’s life and doings in Gokula 
is that his youthful loves did not go beyond violent flirtations and a taste 
for group dancing and singing, and they were rather a precocious manifesta¬ 
tion of his richly artistic and vital nature. It may be noted that even in 
the latest accounts, it is nowhere mentioned that Krsna hankered after the 
Gopls ; it was they who went mad after him. No blot can be ascribed to 
his character in any case. Many of the stories associated with Krsna’s life 
in Gokula which have been added by later works are mere symbolizations. 
There is thus nothing inconsistent in identifying the Puranic Krsna with the 
epic Krsna. There is indeed no inherent improbability in Krsna’s being a 
cowherd in his childhood as well as a warrior-teacher. 

The Purdnas indicate Krsna’s relationship with the P&ndavas and the 
antiquity of this tradition is also clear from Ranini and the Greek records. 27 
We have thus established the identity of the Krsna of the Mahabhdrata, of 
the Bhagavadgltd and of the Puranas. 

Following the lead of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar it has been argued that 
Krsna and Vasudeva were originally different personages who were later 
merged into a single personality. There is absolutely no foundation in fact 
for this view. According to Bhandarkar, 28 the cowherd Krsna of the 
Purdms is distinct from the Vrsni prince Vasudeva of the Mahabhdrata. 
Bhandarkar holds that Vasudeva was not originally a patronymic but the 
name of a* member of the Satvata or Vrsni race, who was worshipped as a 
Supreme Being, and the tradition of Krsna as a sage is seen from the time 
of the Rgveda and the Chandogya Upanisad. The conception of Vasudeva 
as father, according to Bhandarkar, arose afterwards, and Vasudeva was 
identified with the Vedic sage Krsna and a genealogy was given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. Now, the name Vasudeva oc¬ 
curs once in Vedic literature as a name of Visnu. 29 The Bagavadgitd, the 
Jatakas, the Mahabhdrata and the Jain Uttarddhyayana Sutra state that 
Vasudeva was a scion of the Vrsni family. The Mahabhdrata further states 
that true Vasudeva was Krsna of Yadava, Vrsni or Satvata family of 
Mathura. 30 The Mahdbhdsya, the Jatakas and the Greek records also point 
to the fact of Krsna being the son of Vasudeva and DevakI (i.e. of his being 
Vasudeva). The fact seems to be that Vasudeva and Krsna were one and 
the same person, and the deification of Vasudeva Krsna and his identifica¬ 
tion as an incarnation of Visnu were complete before the period of the Mahd- 

27 Cf. Panini IV. 3. 98, who mentions Vasudeva and Arjuna together, and Megas- 
thenes refers to Krsoa's connection with Pandia. 

28 VS, 13, 49. 

a® Taitt. At. X. 1.6 : tfu r q ei R font I f^SJ: sWk'JIht >1 

30 False V5sudeva was King of Puodra. cf. Mbh. I. 186. 12; ill. 14.20, etc. For 
true Vasudeva, see Sorensen’s Index. 
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bhasya. It has been contended that the mention of Krsna as Devakiputra 
without mentioning the name of his father shows that his father’s name has 
later been developed from his very name Vasudeva. 3i But in old days, me- 
tronyms were used to distinguish between the sons of different wives, e.g. 
Krsna and Balarama, though Vlasudeva were respectively Devakiputra and 
Rauhineya. Keith is indeed right when he states that “ the separation of 
Vasudeva and Krsna it is impossible to justify ”. 32 

VIII 

The problem of the deification of Vlasudeva Krsna, the Yadava prince 
and preacher of the Bhagvadgitd deserves to be briefly considered. It ap¬ 
pears that the deification of Krsna began not long after his age ; and regard¬ 
ing the period required for the process of deification we have to take into 
account the circumstances prevailing in the past. Buddha was raised to 
divinity in his own life time. Vasudeva was not merely a Ksatriya hero, but 
raised to divinity by the time of Ranini; subsequent references definitely 
show that long before the 4th Century B.C., Krsna was worshipped as the 
records of Megasthenes would have us believe. The Greek ambassador defi¬ 
nitely states that Krsna was regarded as an incarnation of Visnu. The 
earliest inscriptional and sculptural data indicating the ascription of divinity 
to Krsna date about 2nd Century B.c. The doctrine of amtara shows a 
developed stage in the Bhagavadgita. It may be seen that a doctrine of 
avatara was the necessary corollary to the identification of Krsna-Vasudeva 
with the Supreme. Krsna, in human form, was the Vrsni prince of Dvaraka 
and the charioteer of Arjuna at Kuruksetra; if he were, at the same time, 
the highest god, the paradox could only be explained by the theory of 
avatara. 

Allied with the question of the identification of Vasudeva-Ivrsna with 
the highest god, is that of his identification with Narayana. The exact 
period when Krsna-Vasudeva was first identified with Narayana-Visnu can¬ 
not be ascertained. The Taittirlya Aranyaka (X. 1. 6) identifies Vasudeva 
with Niarayaria-Visnu, but the date of that work is not certain. Narayana 
and Visnu were originally names of distinct deities. Visnu is a ligvedic 
deity, but Narayana occurs for the first time in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XII. 3. 4. 1). Visnu in the Rgveda is but a comparatively minor deity. 
He gradually rose into prominence in the epic period as the only Supreme 
god, Siva being his only rival for the post of honour. One of the reasons 
why Krsna after his deification was identified with Visnu instead of any 
other godhead seems to be that the epithets of Vi§nu such as GopS (RV. I. 
22. 18) could very well be applicable to Kr§na. Another reason appears to 
be that Vi§nu, who was reputed to be the great benefactor of mankind, the 
preserver of Dharma since the earliest Vedic times, was the natural choice of 
the followers of Kr?na in preference to the malevolent Siva, the dreadful. 


« Jacobi, ERE, VII, 195. 


« /RAS, 1915, 840, 
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when Krsna was deified, and Visnu was made the centre of the avatara 
theory propounded in the Bhagavadglta. 

It has been suggested that in its early form Bhagavatism was a deve¬ 
lopment of sun-worship, and Visnu being a solar deity, the identification 
of the principal figure in the Bhagavata cult with Visnu, 38 in preference to 
the Lord of Storm, was la natural course. But it has not yet been definitely 
proved that the Bhagavatism was a form of Sun worship. 

The deification of Krsna and his identification with Visnu as his avatara 
finds full expression in the Bhagavadglta, and hence may be taken to date 
at least since the pre-Buddhist period. 


(iii) Now, we shall deal with the life of Krsna after collating the 
Puranic texts and the Mahabharata accounts, giving the incidents in a 
chronological sequence. The complete life, combining the Puranic and epic 
accounts, as already stated, occurs only in the late Bhagavata Put ana. In 
reconstructing the life of Krsna, only the old and authentic accounts have 
been taken into consideration, and we have left out the mythological, sym¬ 
bolical, metaphorical or religious embellishments and colourings that have 
gathered round the story. Only those facts that might have occurred histori¬ 
cally have been included in the life. 

As the Mahabharata and some earlier texts do not refer to Krsna’s life 
in Gokula, some scholars are inclined to omit these incidents from Krsna’s 
life, taking them to be later additions. Dhruva reads a mixture of 
poetic fancy and historical facts in the Puranic and Mahabharata stories of 
Krsna, and he seeks symbolical and philosophical explanations for most of 
the exploits of Krsna in childhood. 34 There is, no doubt, some amount of 
truth in these observations. Some of the later stories are palpably apparent 
as unhistorical on the face of them, such as the approach of Earth to the 
gods and the promise of God to be born in Gokula, the prophecy of gods, 
exaggerated accounts of some of the miraculous feats of child Krsna, etc. 
which were evidently added after the deification of Krsna was complete. 
The accounts in the later Puranas constitute important landmarks for the 
development of the Krsna myth and the evolution of the Vaisnava religion, 
though they cannot be relied on as sources of information for the historical 
life of Kr§na. 

X 

To turn now to a brief outline of the life of Krsna, after eschewing in¬ 
cidents which appear to have no basis in historical facts, we find, as already 
stated, that Krsna was the son of Vasudeva (of the Yadayas) and Devaki 
the daughter of Devaka,, brother of king Ugnasena of Mathura. Before the 

33 Cf. Raychaudhury, EHVS, 89 f ; Grierson, I A, 1908, 253, 

M Aparto Dharma, 752 ff. 
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birth of Kr§na, Kamsa, the son of (Jgrasena, had usurped the Mathura 
throne and had imprisoned Ugrasena and his minister Vasudeva. Relying 
on the prophecy of his royal astrologers that Devakl’s eighth child would 
kill him, Kamsa used to kill the children of Devaki. Krsna was born in the 
prison cell at Mathura, but immediately after birth, was removed to Gokula, 
to the other side of the Jumna with the aid of the prison warders and others 
who were dissatisfied with the tyrant Kamsa. He was brought up in Gokula 
as the child of Nanda and Yasoda, whose daughter was substituted for 
Krsna, and the baby daughter was later killed by Kamsa. 

As a child, Krsna appears to have been extra-ordinary, and he passed 
through many a crisis/"’ He was once attacked with a fatal disease named 
Putania, 3 * but he miraculously escaped. Thereafter, while kept underneath 
a waggon by his mother, he struck his feet against the wheels of the waggon 
with the result that the waggon was overturned and the pots and pans were 
upset and broken. Then, a fearful bird suddenly pounced on Kr§na and 
carried him away in its talons. The bird fell down dead after a time and 
the child was found to be safe. Krsna’s initiatory rites were performed 
along with his elder brother Balarama (son of Vasudeva by Rohinf) by 
Garga, the family priest of the Vrsni race, who arrived in Gokula in secret. 

As a boy Kr§na was extremely handsome and beautiful and endowed 
with profound physical strength and supernatural energy. He was the be¬ 
loved of all boys and girls, and all men and women of Gokula loved him 
more than their own children. Once while tied to a mortar with a rope 
round his waist, Kf§na tried to extricate “himself from the rope and began 
to drag the mortar alter him. It fell on its side and rolled after him till it 
stuck fast amid two Arjunia trees, which eventually were uprooted and fell 
down. 

On account of evil omens and the onrush of hundreds of ferocious wolves, 
the cowherds in a body left Gokula for Vrndavana and soon settled there. 
In Vrndavana, Kr§na subjugated Kaliya, a Nlaga chief, and ordered him to 
leave the place with his tribe. 37 Krsna used to gather his friends in the 
forest, and enjoyed many a game, during the course of which Balarama killed 
Pralamba, an Asura, who joined them dressed as a cowherd boy. In Vrnda¬ 
vana, instead of the usual Indrayajna current among herdsmen, Kfsna esta¬ 
blished the practice of worshipping Nature, the visible manifestation of God, 
the Govardhana Hill. There was a heavy down-pour when the herdsmen 


315 There is no Settled order in the Purdnas of the various incidents, which are of 
unequal length in the different Pur arias. 

3,6 Futana has variously been given as a female nurse, a fearful bird and a terrible 
giantess. Su4ruta {U t tarot antra, Ch. 27, 37) mentions Putania as a fatal children’s disease. 
Dhruva interprets the Putania story to mean that the benevolent power of the Almighty 
is superior to the power of the diseases haraissing young children (Apa#o Dharma, 758). 

87 Bhagwan Das ( Kj^ria, p, 59) takes the subjugation of Kaliya to represent reign 
over five senses. 
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were engaged in their new sacrifice, and through some extraordinary mira¬ 
culous device, Kfsna saved them all. 3 * 

Vraja-llla : Then came the great dance, the Rasa, about which so 
much has been written. Among the Yadavas it was usual to engage in danpp 
and song in which youths and maidens participated. The Harivamsc re¬ 
presents the Rasa as a maddening love of youthful maidens for a young 
man ; in the Bhagavata, it is the deep sensual love of passionate and spright¬ 
ly girls lor ai passionate youth ; while the Brahmavaivarta describes it as a 
gross carnality. It may be observed in this connection that Krsjna was 
hardly a boy of eleven in Vrndavana. He had the usual Gopa taste for group 
dancing and singing, and these dances, as already stated, are rather a preco¬ 
cious manifestation of Krsna’s richly artistic and vital nature. Krsna taught 
the herdsmen the principle of true Katyiayanipuja that without absolute sur¬ 
render of self to Him, worship of KiatytayanI was of no avail. The Rsipal- 
nydkhyana teaches that God hankers after true love. aa 

Krsna’s First Deeds : Krsna’s extraordinary exploits, widespread popu¬ 
larity and great fame reached the ears of Kamsa, and he planned to kill the 
Vrsni princes Krsna and Balarama, through his wrestlers. He sent Akrura as 
an envoy to Vrndavana with an invitation to Krsniai and Balarama to visit 
his court and attend the wrestling bouts. Accordingly they left Vrndavana 
and started for Mathura. Soon after reaching Mathura, Krsna and Bala¬ 
rama had an affray with Kamsa’s men in the streets and bodyguards. In 
the main tournament (Dhanurmaha) the next day, Krsna and Balarama 
killed the prize-fighters. Krsna also killed the tyrant Kamsa, and reinstated 
Ugrasena on the Mathura throne. 

Krsna and Balarama then left for Avantipura near KasI for their edu¬ 
cation at the hermitage of Sandipani. Their stay at the preceptor was, how¬ 
ever, very short, for they were called back by the people of Mathura on 
account of invasion. Enraged at Kamsa’s death, Jarfisandha, his father- 
in-law and ruler of Magadha invaded Mathura with a large army a number 
of times, but Krsna repelled the invasions. Kalayavana, a Yavana chief, 
was instigated by Jarasandha to fight against Krsna ; but the latter got 
KSlayavana killed by Mucukunda. To avoid unnecessary blood-shed, Kr$na 
ultimately left Mathurg, and with his people migrated to Dvaraka on the 
extreme west coast and settled there. Krsna then married Rukmini, the 
daughter of Bh!§maka, the Vidarbha king, whom her brother intended to 
marry to Sisupala, the Cedi king. 

Kr§na and the Plandavas : Kj-sna appears for the first time in the Mahd- 
bharata at the Svayamvara of Draupadx which he attended. After the mar¬ 
riage of the PSndavas with Draupadi, Krsna sent them many presents. The 

38 According to Dhrxjva (Aparto Dharma, 759) the Govardhana story shows us the 
world surrounding us as superior to Indra in the sky and should be regarded as lsvara. 

88 Cf. DHRUVA, Apano Dharma, 759. 
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Pandavas then re-established their sovereignty in Khiandava, fo'inded Indra- 
prastha, and settled there, after which Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

In the course of his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited the holy Prabhasa, where 
Krsna came to see him and took him to Dvaraka. On Krsna’s advice, 
Arjuna captured and married his sister, SubhadrS. Krsna got a magnificent 
Assembly Hall built for the Pandavas by Maya, the Danava architect, whose 
life was saved by Krsna and Arjuna in their burning of the Kharwjava forest. 
Krsna then advised king Yudhisthira to perform the Rajasuya, but as a 
preliminary to it, visited Girivraja, the capital of Magadha, along with Bhima 
and Arjuna, where Bhima slew Jarasandha, the Magadha King, and the 
imprisoned kings were set free. At the Rajasuya, Krsna washed the feet of 
the BrShmanas. Bhisma declared Krsna to be the Supreme God and the 
only person fit for Apapuja (first worship), which shows that Krsna was 
deified in his own life-time. Si§upala, the late generalissimo of Jarasandha. 
objected to the Apapuja being offered to Krsna, censured Krsna, Bhisma 
and the PSndavas, and was slain by Krsna. After the successful conclusion 
of Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya, Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

The game of dice that finally led to the banishment of the Pandavas was 
played immediately after Krsna left for Dvaraka. During the Pandavas’ 
exile, Krsna visited them thrice in deep forest, and attended the marriage of 
Abhimanyu (son of Subhadra and Arjuna) with Uttarfa, daughter of king 
Virata, at VirStanagara, after the period of exile was over. After returning 
to Hastinapura, the Pandavas demanded their share of the kingdom from 
Duryodhana, the Kuru prince, but the latter turned a deaf ear to all pro¬ 
posals from the Pandavas. Envoys were sent by each side to try to effect 
a compromise between the contending parties, but these proved futile. After 
it was found that war was inevitable, both parties tried to gather forces on 
their sides, and Arjuna and Duryodhana went to Dvaraka to seek the aid 
of Krsna. Arjuna preferred the single-handed, non-combatant Krsna as an 
ally, who later, became his charioteer ; and Duryodhana selected the large 
army of veteran NSrayanas. Balarama preferred to remain neutral. As a 
last resort, Krsna himself went as the envoy of the Pandavas to Hastin&pura 
to see if any means could be found to avoid the disastrous war. His efforts 
were of no avail. He tried to win over Kama to the side of the Pandavas, 
but Kama desired to remain true and loyal to Duryodhana. 

During the BhSrata war, Krsna helped the Pandavas in a number of 
ways. On the first day, when Arjuna was unnerved at the sight of his rela¬ 
tives in the opposite camp and was at a loss to know his duty, Krsna preach¬ 
ed him the “ Song Celestial ” which told him what his true work was. It is 
beyond the scope of the present chapter to say anything about the “ Song 
Celestial ”. Krsna strained every nerve, physically and spiritually, to bring 
forth victory for the Pandavas. Krsna’s efficiency as a charioteer helped 
Arjuna a good deal. He twice started to attack Bhisma, took charge of 
Bhagadatta's missile which was aimed against Arjuna and expressed a num¬ 
ber of times his readiness to kill the enemies himself. Krsna received nume- 
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rous wounds and injuries in the war and sometimes was temporarily over¬ 
whelmed. In the matter of killing Bhurisrava, Drona, Karna and Duryo- 
dhana (among others) Krsna may be said to have forced the PBndavas to 
play frauds ; but these were justifiable under the exigencies of circumstances. 
Many a time during the war, Krsna not only tactfully guided the PBndavas 
as to the particular course to be taken, but encouraged and urged them as 
also gave them spiritual advice, consolations, etc. In fact, it was mainly 
and solely due to the important part played by Krsna in the great war that 
the Pandavas emerged victorious. 

Yudhisthira was installed on the throne at Hastinapura, and Krsna 
returned to Dvaraka, to come once more to Hastinapura to be present 
at the ASvamedha of Yudhisthira. He revived the still-born child of Uttara, 
which later was named Pariksit. The Asvamedha was solemnized in all 
pomp and glory, and Krsna bade farewell to the Pandavas for the last time. 

Then for many years, Krsna passed at Dvaraka a life of peace, pleasure 
and happiness, when at last there arose a fateful dissension amongst the 
various Yadava tribes. With life of peace and luxury, the Yadavas daily 
grew sensuous and vicious, and became addicted to drinking. Once they 
went to Prabhiasa to perform religious rites, leaving only women, children and 
old men at Dvaraka. There they enjoyed in various ways and drank 
heavily. From hot words they came to blows, and a great battle was fought 
on the holy shrine, brother fighting against brother, and kith against kin. 
The entire Yadu race was destroyed in the struggle, leaving only four, viz., 
Krsna, Balarama, Daruka (Krsna’s charioteer) and Babhru. BalarSma 
thereafter went to the sea and gave up his life. 

Krsna sent his charioteer to Hastinapura with the news and a message 
to Arjuna to come to Dvaraka to look after the women and children. He 
himself consoled the wailing women and children, and asked them to await 
Arjuna’s arrival and then to accompany him to Hastinapura as Dvaraka was 
destined to be swallowed by the sea. Krsna then left DvarakS and retired 
into deep forest. Arjuna came to Dvaraka, took with him the remnants of 
the Yadu family, and installed Vajra, the only surviving grandson of Krsna, 
on the throne of Mathura. Krsna, when in deep meditation, was hit by the 
arrow of a hunter who mistook him for deer, and passed away. 40 

XI 

(iv) The date of Krsna need not detain us long. We have already seen 
that Krsna was connected with the Pandavas, and lived during the period 
of the Bharata war. Dhrtarastra Vaicitravlrya, a prominent figure in the 
Mahabharata story, is mentioned in the Kafhaka Sarhhita of the Yajurveda, 
so that Krsna lived before the compilation of the Kdthaka Soihhita.* 1 The 


»o Front the name) of the hunter, viz. Jara, it may be reasonable to infer that Kiqpa 
died of old age. 

Weber, HIL, 90 n. 
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great battle at Kuruksetra is a historical fact; but there are conflicting tra¬ 
ditional views regarding the date of the battle. 

The Aihole Inscription of the Calukya king PulakeSin II indicates the 
year 3102 B.c., which is the starting point of the Kaliyuga era, as the year of 
the battle of Kuruksetra. This is the view held by Aryabhatta and ancient 
Hindu astronomers and chronologists, and C. V. Vaidya, Triveda 42 and other 
historians lend their support to this view. C. V. Vaidya 43 has shown that 
Megasthenes mentions 138 kings to have ruled between Heracles (Krsna) 
and Sandrakottas (Candragupta), and allowing an average of 20 years 
for each king, Krsna’s period comes to be (2760+312 b.c.— ) c. 3072 B.c. 
Another tradition of astronomers and historians headed by Vrddhagarga, 
Varahamihira and Kalhana places the period of the Bharata war in B.c. 2449. 
The third tradition is based on the Puranic records, which state that the 
interval of period between the birth of Parfksit and the coronation of Nanda 
was 1015 (1050 or 1500) years i.e. about 1400 (or 1800) B.C. 44 Pargiter 
fixes the date of the Bharata battle approximately at 950 b.c. 45 According 
to Pradhan the date is 1151 b.c., 46 while Shama Shastri gives it as 
1613 b.c. 47 Raychaudhury dates Pariksit’s birth about 1412 B.c., 48 and 
Jayaswal places it about 1424 b.c. 49 Wilford, Buchanan, Colebrooke, 
and Wilson take the Bharata war to have been fought in about the 13th 
or the 14th century B.c. 00 In view of the conflicting data offered by the 
different traditions as also on account of the diverse conclusions reached by 
scholars on the same data, it is difficult to place reliance on any particular 
tradition. 


XII 

(v) Finally we come to the different theories regarding Krsna held 
by various scholars. The views of Bhandarkar that Vasudeva and Krsna 
were different persons, etc., have already been referred to. These views have 
been accepted by Garbe, Grierson, Jacobi, Winternitz 51 and others, and 
rejected by Hopkins, Keith and Raychaudhury. 52 We have tried to re¬ 
fute these views. Winternitz hints at there being a syncretism of three per¬ 
sons in the Krsna story, 53 Kennedy says there were four persons thus syn- 
cretized, 54 and Sedgwick states that besides the syncretism of a historic and 
a divine hero, there was confusion of two historic heroes in the Kr§na story. 65 
As regards the identity of Krsna DevakTputra of the Chdndogya Upam^ad 
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and Kr§na Devaklputra of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, Garbe, 
Grierson, Majumdar, Raychaudhury, Von Schroeder 66 and others 
accept the identity, whereas Max Muller, Tilak, De, Macdonell and 
Keith 57 deny the identity. We have already shown, above that the latter 
view is more likely. 

As regards the original human character of Krsna which we have tried 
to prove, it may be stated that Bhandarkar, Buhler, Garbe, Grierson, 
Raychaudhury, Seal 58 and others admit that Krsna was a human teacher. 
According to Barth, Krsna is beyond all doubt a popular divinity, whom 
he considers to be a solar deity. 50 Grierson also finds connection between 
the religion preached by Krsna and Sun worship. 50 But there is nothing to 
show the solar origin of Bhiagavatism. 61 Regarding Barth’s view Keith 
has shown that no original solar character can be ascribed to Krsna and that 
the very name Krsna tells seriously against the solar theory.® 2 

Hopkins describes Krsna as a tribal god, who arose among the poly- 
androus Pandavas, one of the wild tribes in the Gangetic delta. 63 But there 
is no support for holding the P&ndavas as a wild tribe, since the Indian tradi¬ 
tion unanimously describes them as an off-shoot of the Kuru race. 64 The 
polyandrous marriage does not rule out the Bandavas as being outside the 
Aryan pale; for the Pancalas approved of it, and the Mahabharata itself 
speaks of such marriages among the Aryans. All the same, the marriages 
were exceptions. There is, again, no proof to establish that Kr§na was a 
patron god of any section of the Kuru tribe. So, the theory of Hopkins 
remains unsubstantiated. 

Keith regards Krsna as a vegetation deity and states that the whole 
character of Krsna both as a child and as a hero can be derived from Krsna 
as the spirit of reviving vegetation. 65 The legend of Kamsa has been taken 
as a mythological invention based on the ritual of the child god and the 
slaying of a rival. But Krsna’s connection with cattle is no proof that he 
was a vegetation deity, because the Yamuna region has been well known for 
its cattle even in the early Vedic period. The Mahabha?ya passage 66 about 
the slaying of Kamsa simply means that the countenances of the adherents 
of Kamsa and Vasudeva assume different colours like red or dark according 


58 Respectively in ERE, II, 635 ff ; ERE, II, 538 ff ; Cultural Heritage of India, III, 
11-12 ; EH VS. 78 ff ; V. I. 184. 

87 Respectively in SBE, I, 52, n. 1 ; Oitdrahasya, Reprint, 1915, 538 ff; IHQ. XVIII, 
297 ff ; V. 1. 1, 184 f. 

88 Respectively in IA, 1889, 189; 1A, 1894, 248; Philosophy of Ancient India, 83- 
85 ; IA, 1908, 253 ; EH VS, Ch. I; Comp. Studies in V atavism and Christianity, 10. 

88 RI, 166. 60 L4, 1908, 253. 

si De’, BSOS, VI, 669-672. 64 JRAS, 1908, 171. 

88 RI, 388, 466-67. 64 Cf. Raychaudhury, EHVS, 43. 
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as their favourite hero is victorious or defeated. There is thus no allusion 
in the passage to the slaying of the black man by the red man or of winter 
by the spirit of spring and summer as contended by Keith. 

A word may finally be said about Radha who plays so important a part 
in the late Bhagavata religion. Though traditional pandits try to find veiled 
references to Radha in the Bhagavata Purana, it is seen that the name occurs 
for the first time in the 9th cent. A.c.® 7 and that the Radha worship is a late 
growth in Bhagavatism. 


« Cf. Chatterji, BSOS, VIII, 457-466. 


CHAPTER III 

THE BHARATA WAR AND AFTER 

The Puranic legends represent Balarama, the elder brother of Sri 
Krsna, whose historicity has been proved in the last chapter, as having mar¬ 
ried Revat!, the daughter of Kakudmin Raivata, who is stated to be the son 
of Revata, the founder of Ku^asthali. Kakudmin is said to have approached 
Brahma to seek his advice regarding his daughter’s marriage, and on return, 
found his kingdom overtaken by the Yadavas. The legends seem to suggest 
that Raivata lost his kingdom, and after some time when the Yadavas had 
established themselves in Anarta, Kakudmin Raivata, a descendant of 
Revata, gave his daughter in marriage to Balarama 1 2 * . 

It is interesting to see the sides the different tribes of the Yadavas took 
in the Bharata war. Krsna himself joined the Pandavas as a non-combat¬ 
ant ally, and sent a large body of warlike cowherds called Narayanas to 
fight for Duryodhana. The various Yadava tribes, the Bhoj'as, Andhakas, 
Vrsnis, Satvatas, Madhavas, BaSarhas, Ahukas, Kukuras, etc. were divided 
in their allegiance. The majority naturally sided with Krsna and the 
Pandavas. Krtavarman and the Bhojas joined Duryodhana. Balarama re¬ 
fused to take any part in the contest, and withdrew altogether from the 
scene of action.® Some years after the Bharata war the Yadavas were 
ruined by fratricidal strife, and Krsna died. The final overthrow of the 
Vrsnis has been ascribed to their irreverent conduct towards the Brah- 
manas. 8 Finally, as already stated, the Yadavas abandoned DvSraka which 
was encroached on by the sea, and retreated northward under Arjuna’s 
leadership. They were, however, attacked and broken up by the rustic 
Abhlras of Rajputana. Arjuna brought back the bulk of the people at 
Indraprastha, and placed Vajra, Krsna’s grandson, the surviving Vr§ni 
prince, over them, after establishing Hiardikya’s son at Marttikavati and 
Yuyudhana’s grandson on the river Sarasvatl 4 . 

I 

So far we have dealt with the Yadavas from the earliest times to the 
end of the Bharata war. The table given in Appendix I summarises the 
results stated hitherto and tells the whole history in a nutshell. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to describe the later history of the Yadavas, let us make some general 
observations regarding the social and political life of the Yadavas, their con- 


1 Cf. BG, I., i, 8. 

2 Pargiter, JRAS, 1908, 333 ff. 

8 Arth, I. 6 ; Ja. IV. 55-6 ; V. 138 ; Mbh. XVI. 1.,15-22 ; 2. 10. 

* Mbh. XVI. 7.32-72; XVII. 1. 8, 9; Br. 210-212. 
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tribution to the spread of the Aryan culture, their method of government, 
and the location of Dv&ravatl, the capital of the Yiadavas. 

As already indicated, the Satvatas, Andhakas, Vrsnis, Devavrdhas and 
Bhojas among the various branches of the Yadavas have been mentioned in 
Vedic texts. 5 Though the Surasenas are not referred to in Vedic literature, 
they are included among the peoples of Brahmarsidesa by Manu. 6 Greek 
writers refer to the Sourasenoi and their cities Methora and Cleisobera. 7 The 
Mahabharata and the Puranas style the ruling family of Mathura as die 
Yadus or Yadavas, and Pargiter suggests that the Surasenas were Satvata 
Yadavas.® Sasabindu, Bhima Satvata, Vidarbha, Kratha, Kaisika and 
princes of the Vrsnis, Andhakas and allied tribes of the Yadavas, as shown 
earlier, held sway over a large tract of country and carried the torch of the 
Aryan culture over a large area in the west and south. Rajputana, Malwa, 
Gujarat and Deccan seem to have been subjected by the various Yadava 
tribes under their settlement, and Aryanised the peoples and tribes in these 
parts. The Puranas sometimes style the Yiadavas as Asuras, Daityas or 
Danavas,® which may be due to their ethnical mixture. It may also be re¬ 
called that Yadu, the progenitor of the race, was bom of a pratiloma mar¬ 
riage, abhorrent to the later Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras; and hence 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas naturally looked down upon the race. 

The subsequent marital relations contracted by the Yadava kings with 
princesses from GandhSra, Madra and the Danavas, show cultural contact 
with those outside the Aryan fold. Their occupation of Dvaraka brought 
the Yadavas in close relation with the semi-Aryan people around the country 
as also with the Aryans of the Madhyadesa. That the Yadavas were con¬ 
nected by marital ties with the leading ruling families of the day will be 
evident even from those briefly noted, while giving genealogies, as also from 
the table in Appendix I. Not only did the kings of renowned families give 
their daughters in marriage to the Yadava princes, but they accepted as well 
princesses from the Yadava families as brides. The fact that different tradi¬ 
tions represent the Yadavas as progenitors of a number of ruling families of 
historical times 1 ® amply shows the great part played by the Yadavas in 
spreading the Aryan culture over India. The Yadavas were in possession 
of Mathura and the adjoining tracts as also of Dvaraka, 11 12 Vidarbha, 112 
Avanti, 13 Dasarna, 1 '* Mahismatl, 115 etc. Sometime before the Bharata war, 


5 See above, p, 99 f. 6 Manu , II. 19. 

7 Cf. Bhandark^R, Vai$ruzvism, 12-12. 8 * * AlHT, 170-71, 279. 

* Cf. Han , 55.3061 ; 94.5153, 5157, 5168; Mbh, VI. 141. 15 styles Vp^is and An¬ 

dhakas as Vratyas. 

10 The Mahabharata and the Puranas show almost all the royal houses in Central 

India, Malwa and Deccan to have originated from the Yadavas. 
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Jarasandha, king of Magadha, rose into prominence and extended his supre¬ 
macy around, subjugating Anga, Vahga, Kalinga, Pundra, etc. and king 
Si4upalai of the Cedis, Bhagadatta of Kamarupa, Bhismaka of Vidarbha, 
Vakra of the Karusas, and others accepted the suzerainty of Jar&sandha. 
Kamsa, the Yadava king, was Jarasandha’s son-in-law, having married his 
daughters Asti and Prapti, and naturally accepted his overlordship. Relying 
on his relation with Jarasandha, Kamsa tyrannised over his subjects who 
were completely dissatisfied with him, and Krsna and Balamma killed him. 
Enraged at this, Jarasandha attacked the Mathura kingdom a number of 
times, but Krsna and the Yadavas repulsed the onslaughts. Ultimately, 
however, finding resistance no more of any avail, the Yadavas migrated in a 
body to DvaraldL Later on, Bhlma and Arjuna killed Jarasandha with 
Krsna’s help, and released the large band of princes imprisoned by Jara¬ 
sandha. Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva was placed on the Magadha throne. 
During the Bharata war, Krsna and the western Yadavas from Gujarat join¬ 
ed the Plandavas, while the remaining Yadava tribes sided with the Kau- 
ravas.™ 

The ultimate destruction of the Yadavas as the result of internal strug¬ 
gle is already referred to. In the period of the Bharata war, the Yadavas 
were much given to sensual pleasures and drinking, and these accelerated 
their downfall. Polygamy was generally practised by the ruling families 
in ancient India, and hence, polygamy cannot be pointed out as the special 
feature of the Yadava kings. Marriages with maternal uncle’s sons seem 
to have been common among the Yadavas. 

II 

The Mahabharata supplies us with interesting particulars which give a 
fairly good idea of the republican government of the different tribes of the 
Yadavas. 17 It appears that the legal procedure according to the Sastras 
was followed in the administration of justice and in the general method of 
administration of the ganas. Departments of internal and foreign affairs, 
espionage, finance, treasury, etc. were maintained. Brave, active and dutiful 
officers called Yuktas were employed to ensure administrative discipline, 
and their orders were strictly enforced. The President of the gana looked 
to the execution of the policy laid down by the council of elders. These 
elders were to be obeyed as much as the officers of the government. The 
council hall of the Andhaka-Vrsnis was called Sudharma where assemblies 
were held on important occasions and deliberations on the course of action 
took place. The meetings were convened by Sabhiapala, or the secretary of 
the Council. Every one expressed himself freely in these meetings, and 
the sagacity and persuasiveness of the speaker carried the day. The 
views of the President were listened to with respect and generally acted upon. 

19 Hopkins, CHI, I, 274-275; Pargiter, JRAS, 1908, 334. 

17 Mbh, I. 212.12ff; XII. 81.25, 29; cf. also Majumdar, Carp. Life, 119 ; H. 
N. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity , London, 1938, 255 if. 
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There were a number of Qanamukhyas, chiefs of the clans, who held import¬ 
ant offices in the state. Often, parties and party leaders contended for 
power. That each clan or tribe was free to take the course of action best 
suited to its interests would be evident from the different sides these tribes 
took in the Bh&rata war. On the whole, the Mahabharata picture is that 
of tribal oligarchy. 

Ill 

There is much difference of opinion among scholars about the location 
of Dvaravati or Dvaraka, the capital of the Yadavas. At present there is a 
port to the westernmost part of Kathiawad known as Dwarka, which is a 
place of pilgrimage, one of the seven sacred cities reputed to grant salvation, 18 
and regarded as the site of the ancient capital. 10 Mula-Dvaraka is an island 
in the sea, about 22 miles east of Prabhasapattana or Somnath.-" Modern 
Junagadh at the foot of the Gimar Hills (which have been taken as Mt. 
Raivataka) has also been identified as the site of old Dvaraka. 21 Besides 
these, Dvaraka has been variously placed on the coast between Porbunder 
and Miyana, near Madhupur, and 3 miles south-west from Kodinar. 28 

The Mahabharata and the old Puranas are unanimous in stating that 
the Yadavas established their capital on the site of the ruins of Kusasthali, 
the ancient capital of Anarta. 2:t Kusasthali and Dvaraka occur as synonyms. 
All the authorities further agree in stating that Dvaraka was near Mt. Rai¬ 
vataka. Basing their conclusion on the identification of Raivataka with 
Mt. Gimar, Bhattasali and Durgashanker Shastri have pointed 
to Junagadh as the site of ancient Dviaraka 84 . Junagadh or Girinagara as it 
was known anciently, is no doubt an old town ; but it was never known 
as Dvaraka. It is again, more than 70 miles from the seashore, whereas 
there is a persistent tradition, which is also ancient, maintaining that 
Dvaraka was on the coast-line ; 25 and this tradition cannot be easily dismiss¬ 
ed. The identification of Mt. Raivataka mentioned in this connection in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas, with Mt. Gimar has also not been esta¬ 
blished beyond doubt. 28 

The main argument against the identification of the ancient capital 
with the site of modem Dwarka which is on the coast line, is that it is about 
110 miles from Mt. Gimar (identified with Mt. Raivataka). It is true there 
is no mountain close to modern Dwarka ; but the Barada Hills in Halar are 


i» Cf. ngri rrt ml airfare,! i sfl gKradt % RtaRifwr: n 

19 Dey, GD, 58 f, 111', 232; Altekar, I A, 1925, App„ 25; Pargiter, Mdrkantfeya, 

289 

Cf. H. Shastri, NPP, XII, 97-100. 

*1 Bhattasali, IHQ, X, 541-550 ; Durgashanker Shastri, AS, 377-386. 

42 Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, London, 1876, 13. 

2 s Mbh. II. 14, 49-67 ; Hari, II. 55 ff ; Mbh. I. 220; Sorensen, Index to Mbh, 433. 

24 Resp. IHQ, X, 541-550; AS, 377-386. 25 Mbh. XV, 8 ; Hari. II. 56.26-27. 

m Cf. Pargiter, Mdrkatfdeya, 289 note 
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not far from the site, and they can be identified with Mt. Raivataka. 87 That 
Dvaraka was not a place of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war would 
appear from the fact that the Pandavas have not been represented as visit¬ 
ing the site in their Tirthayatra. It seems to have gained status as a tlrtha 
after the Bharata war, and at the time of the composition of the Mahd- 
bharata (c. 2nd century B.c.) Dvaraka was regarded a sacred tirtha. Narada 
describes the place as an important sacred site. 28 Pindaraka tlrtha mention¬ 
ed by Narada i9 still to be found at modern Dwarka. 29 It may, therefore, 
be said that the antiquity of the present site of Dwarka goes back to at least 
2000 years. 

There are, no doubt, no epigraphic or inscriptional records nor are there 
any copper-plate grants in connection with this Dwarka, which may indicate 
that the site was comparatively unknown in the historic period. The site is 
said to have commenced its career so far as epigraphic records are concerned 
since the 12th century A.c. The copper plates and inscriptions brought forth 
in connection with Junagadh, be it noted, refer to it as Girinagara, and never 
as Dvaraka ; and besides it is far off from the sea. 

Thus there are objections to the identification of Dvaraka either with 
the modem Dwarka or with Junagadh, and we cannot establish the identi¬ 
fication with absolute certainty. Taking into consideration the facts that 
successive holy places arise on the same sacred spot, that the 2000 year old 
tradition may have got some basis for its currency and that the modern site 
is near the sea as also near a range of hills, we may not be far from truth in 
looking to modem Dwarka as the site of the old capital of the Yadavas. 

IV 

After the disastrous destruction of the Yadavas, we get no consistent 
traditional record of the Yadavas from the Puranas. They only speak of 
23 Surasenas having ruled during the period from the Bharata war to Ma- 
hlapadma Nanda. 30 In the Buddhist Age, the Surasenas are said to have 
ruled over Mathura, and the Surasena king contemporaneous with Buddha 
was Avantiputto, son of an Avanti princess, and his personal name may be 
Subahu. 81 Megasthenes, the Hellenic ambassador, testifies to the prevalence 
of the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna at Mathura among the Surasenas. 32 Some 
coins of the Sunga period record names of at least twelve kings of Mathura, 
who may have been Surasenas (or Yadavas) . 33 The Mathura region passed 


27 See n. 26 above. 2 * Mbh, III. 80.82 ff. 

29 Cf. AS, 611 f. Shri Durgashanker Shastri does not mention that Pupcjaraka tartha 
has been mentioned in the Mbh . in connection with Dvaraka, and thus ignores the import¬ 
ance of the point. 

so PARGITER, DKA, 23-24, 69; Many a, 272.17; Vayu, 99-325 : j 

s* Rhys Davids, CHI , I, 172, 185-86. 

32 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 140 n, 20,1 ; 
MASI, 5, 156-157. 

Rapson, CHI, l 526. 
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into the hands of the Sakas in the second half of the first century B.c .- 4 As 
to the connection of the Yadavas with the western coast after they left Dva- 
rakS, we have no records to rely on. 

Of the Vidarbha branch of the Yadavas, known as Bhojas, king Bhis- 
maka was ruling at the time of Krsna, and the latter married his daughter 
Rukminl. There is inscriptional evidence, including the Hathigumpha ins¬ 
cription of Kharavela, to show that the Bhojas continued in Vidarbha even 
after the period of Asoka till c. 150 b.c., though latterly under Andhra suze¬ 
rainty. 35 The VSkatakas in the Gupta period have been taken as coming 
from the Bhojas and Kratha-Kaisikas. 3 ' 1 In the southern Punjab, northern 
Rajputana and in Alwar and Bharatpur, there was a confederation of Arju- 
niyanas and Yaudheyas, who are mentioned by Panini 37 and appear among 
the peoples of the frontiers of the Gupta empire in the Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta. These republican governments, therefore flourished bet¬ 
ween the 6th cent. B.c. and the 4th cent. A.c. 3 * Arjunayanas were the des¬ 
cendants of Sahasriarjuna (Haihaya-Yadava), and Yaudheyas were Ana¬ 
yas. 3 ® The Kalingas and the Andhras have been included among the Ya- 
dava kingdoms, as also the kingdom of Asmakas with their capital at Po- 
tali or Potana, Pratisfhana of later times. 40 

Of the later history of the Yadavas at Mathura, it is stated that a ninth 
century inscription contains the names of seven Surasena Yadavas, and two 
inscriptions found at Mathura and Mahiavana record the existence of Ajaya- 
pala and Haripala, respectively in 1150 and 1170 A.c."" But no connected 
account is available. No definite information about the Yadavas can be 
obtained during the Gupta period or immediately thereafter. The R5stra- 
kutas from the Deccan styled themselves as scions of the YaduvarhSa. 4 * In 
medieval times, it became a fashion among the Rajput and other princes of 
India to trace their genealogies either from the Solar or the Lunar dynasty, 
and they got the genealogies prepared by Pandits at their courts. 

V 

R. G. Bhandarkar records a connected account of the Yadavas in the 
Deccan,—of the earlier Yadavas in SeunadeSa who were feudatories of the 


Rapson, chi, I, 526. 

« CHI, I, 473 (Thomas), 514 (Rapson), 535 (Rapson), 600 (Barnett). 

S. K. Aiyangar, VSkatakas in Gupta History, 9 : AI, 118 ; History of Berar, 
447, 458. 

st Panini, V. 3.117 ; IV. 2.53 ; CHI. I. 528 (Rapson). 

38 Rapson, CHI, I, 528. 19 Pargiter, AIHT, 109, 264. 

40 S. K. Aiyangar, OC. II. 355; AI, 38 ; cf. also Rapson, CHI, I, 316, who includes 
Aimakas and Vitihotras among Haihayas (an off-shoot of the Yadavas). 

41 Cf. Durgashanker Shastri, AS, 349. 

43 For full particulars about the R&rtrakutas, see Altekar’s Ra$(raku(as and Their 
Times (Poona, 1934). Mm. Pandit B. N. Reu, however, connects the Rastrakutas with 
Surya-Variifia (History of\ the Ra$fraku(as, Jodhpur, 1933, 10-14). 
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CSlukyas, and of the later Yadavas of Devagiri (modern Daulatabad) . 43 He 
relies on copper-plates and the Vratakhanda by Hemadri for his description. 
The earliest king mentioned is Subahu, a cakr attar tin, who divided his king¬ 
dom among his four sons. Drdhaprahara, the second son, became king of 
the South, and his capital is differently placed at Srinagara and Candraditya- 
pura (probably Candor in Nasik District) in the Vratakhanda and the cop¬ 
per-plate grants. He was succeeded by his son Seunacandra, the founder of 
Seunapura. After him, his kingdom was called Seunadesa, which extended 
from Nasik to Devagiri. Seunacandra was succeeded by Dh&diyappa-Bhil- 
lama-SrMja (Rajugi) -Vallugi (Vadugi). After Vadugi came Dhadiyasa, 
whose name is omitted in the grants, and he was succeeded by his brother 
Bhillama, who married LaksmI, probably a SiMhara princess, connected with 
the RBstrakutas from her mother’s side. Bhillama helped Tailapa in his war 
against Munja. The next king was Vesugi, followed by his son Bhillama. 
This Bhillama married HammS a Oalukya princess and fought several bat¬ 
tles for Ahavamalla, the Calukyan emperor. Then followed Vadugi-Vesugi 
(who humbled a number of subordinate chiefs)—Bhillama and Seuna. 
Seuna helped Vikramaditya II of the CSlukyas against a coalition of the 
enemies and enthroned him at Kalyan. Hoysala Yadavas of Halebid in 
Mysore were becoming powerful at the time of Calukyan Vikramaditya II, 
and their king, Visnuvardhana, actually invaded the Oalukya territory and 
encamped on the banks of Krsnfi-Vena. Seunacandra was succeeded by 
Parammadeva, probably, his son, and next came hi9 brother Singhana, who 
rendered service to the Calukyan Vikramaditya II. Sihghaina’s son Mallugi 
succeeded him and he conquered Parnakheta and carried by force the troop 
of elephants from the king of Orissa. Then came his son, Amaragangeya, 
followed by Govindaraja, after whom were crowned in successsion Mallugi’s 
son Amaramallugi, Ballala and Bhillama. Bhillama captured the town Sri- 
vardhana from king Antala, vanquished the king of Pratyandaka, killed 
Billana, the ruler of Mangalavestaka (Mangalvedhe), obtained the sovereign¬ 
ty of Kalyan and put to death the Hoysala Yadava king. He also defeated 
other rulers, made himself master of the whole country north of the Krsnla, 
founded the city Devagiri and crowned himself king in 1187 A.c. making 
Devagiri his capital. 44 In his attempts to extend southward, Bhillama was 
opposed by the Hoysala VIraball§la, and several encounters took place bet¬ 
ween them. In the battle at Lokkigundi in Dharwar District in 1191 A.c., 
Bhillama’s son, Jaitrasimha was defeated and Virabaliaia became sovereign 


« EHD, XIV, XV, ,137 ff. The account that follows is baaed on these two chapters 
from Dr. Bhandarkar’s book. Dr. Sreentvasachar’s article ( JOR, XII, 46-60) contro¬ 
verts some statements of Dr. Bhandarkar in the light of inscriptions published later, to 
which attention has been drawn at proper places. The genealogy will be celar from the 
Table given in App. II., which has been combined from Bhanoarkar’s tables given at 
146, 168 of his EHD, with slight changes ini view of Dr. Sreenivasachar’S paper. 

** Dr. Sreenivasachar (JOR, XII, 47-52) thinks that Bhillama’s reign commenced 
from 1184 or 1185 A.c. and continued at least up to 1192 a.c. 
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of Kuntala. Bhillama was succeeded in 1191 a.c. by his son Jaitra pal a who 
was an active participant in his father’s battles. Jaitrapala killed the Kaka- 
tlya king in battle. Singhana succeeded his father Jaitrapala in 1210 a.c. 10 
and the power and territory of the Yadavas greatly increased in his regime. 
Singhana defeated the Cedi prince ruling over Chhattisgarh, annexed Tri¬ 
pura, desroyed the king of Malwa, and captured the Silahara prince Bhoja. 
In 1213 A.c., Singhana conquered Ballala of the Hoysalas. Singharia in¬ 
vaded Gujarat several times, and Lavapaprasada, the ruling prince of the 
Vaghela branch of the Calukyas had, as a result of the expedition, to submit 
and conclude a treaty of alliance with Singhana. The Yiadava empire in 
Sirighana’s time was as extensive as that of any of the ablest monarchs of the 
preceding dynasties. Sirighana’s son Jaitugi (Jaitrapala) was perhaps given 
some provinces during his father’s lifetime. After Singhana his grandsons 
Krsna and Mahiadeva successively came to the throne. Krsna led many a 
victorious campaign against the kings of Malwa, Gujarat, Konkan and Colas, 
and performed a number of sacrifices. Jalhana, well known as the author 
of the Suktimuktavall, was Krsna’s commander of the troops of elephants. 
Mahiadeva ascended the throne in 1260 a.c., and vanquished the kings of 
Tailangas, Konkan and Lat, as also the Gurjara king Visaladeva. Maha- 
deva was succeeded by his son Amana, 46 but soon Krsna’s son Riamacandra, 
the rightful heir, wrested the power from his hands and came to the throne 
in 1271 A.c. Riamacandra was also known as Ramadeva, and his empire 
extended as far south as the confines of Mysore. Hemadri, the celebrated 
author of standard works on Dharmasastra was a minister to MahSdeva and 
Ramacandra. Ramacandra was the last of the independent Hindu sove¬ 
reigns of the Deccan. The story of the conquest of Devagiri by Alla-ud-din 
Khilji is too well known to be dealt with here. Ramacandra fought 

bravely for some time, but had to sue for peace at last. Meanwhile, his 
son Sankara led an army against the invader, but he wlas defeated. 
Ramacandra had to agree to the payment of largp sums of money as 
tribute annually. Thereafter Alla-ud-din assassinated his uncle and usurped 
the throne at Delhi. On the failure of Ramacandra to send tribute for 
several years, Alla-ud-din sent Malik Kafur against him. Ramacandra 

was defeated in the fight in 1307 A.c., and taken a prisoner to Delhi. 

He was, however, released with all honour after six months. Rama¬ 

candra paid the tribute regularly thereafter and remained loyal to the 

15 Dr. Sreenivasachar ( JOR , XII, 53-55) draws attention to the different sets of 
commencement of Singhaija's reign given by various dated! inscriptions, placing the date 
variously at 1199-1200 a.c., 1208-1209 A.c. and 1210-1211 a.c., which he roughly divides 
into two classes, (i) 1199-1200 a.c. and (it) 1208-1209 a.c., and concludes that "there 
were two different systems of reckoning the regnal years of Singhana, which were both 
followed indiscriminately throughout his reign ”; and also suggests (55-56) that the dif¬ 
ferences in regnal periods may be due to Singhaija, the heir-apparent, actually administer¬ 
ing state affairs in his father’s life-time, and becoming the sole ruler after the latter’s death. 

4<i Mr. Gupte paints out that Amana was really the king, but was dethroned, and 
his eyes were put out by Ramadeva (JIH, V, 198-203). 
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Muslims. Ramacandra died in 1309 A.c., and was succeeded by his son 
Sankara, who discontinued sending the annual tribute. Alla-ud-din sent 
Malik Kafur against Sankara in 1312 A.c. He put Sankara to death, annexed 
the kingdom and fixed residence at Devagiri. Later on, Alla-ud-din died and 
his third son Mubarik succeeded him. Taking advantage of the unsettled 
conditions at Delhi, Harapala, son-in-law of Ramacandra collected troops and 
drove away some Muslim governors. In 1318 A.c., however, Mubarik march¬ 
ed in person against Harapala, took him a prisoner, and inhumanly flogged 
him alive. Thus came to an end the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of 
the Deccan. It may be recalled that Jijabai, the mother of Shivaji the Great, 
came from the Jadhava family, who traced descent from the Devagiri Yada- 
vas, and there are many Maratha families in the south known as Jadhava. 

VI 

As already stated, princes in medieaval times sought to connect them¬ 
selves either with the Solar or Lunar race with the result that there are a 
number of families that claim to be Yadavas. It is impossible even to refer 
in brief to all of them here. Reference will be made to some important 
Yadava descendants connected with the Western or Central India. King 
Graharipu from Junagadh and Phulani from Cutch who fought with Mula- 
raja Solanki in the 10th cent. A.c. called themselves Yadavas. 47 The former 
was known as of the Cudasama family known as such from Cudacandra, a 
distinguished personage in the family, who has been connected with Krsna’s 
son Samba. Cudacandra is assigned 875-907 A.c. Lakha Phulani from Cutch 
is said to belong to the Jadeja sect of the Yadavas from whom originated the 
royal families of Kathiawad including those at Jamnagar, Morwi, Gondal 
and Dhrol. Some scholars, however, regard the Cudasamas, Jadejas and 
Devagiri Yadavas as Abhlras. It is likely that for some time the original 
Yadavas giving rise to these families may have abandoned arms and may 
have taken to farming and husbandry, whence they came to be called Abhl¬ 
ras ; they again became Rajputs after they retook to arms. 48 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the family of the Rafhod 
Rajput kings of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jhabua, Amzara, Kishengarh, Rutlam, 
Sitamau, etc., some scholars placing them as scions of the Solar dynasty, and 
some as those of the Lunar dynasty. Many a time, partisan spirit has enter¬ 
ed these discussions, and indeed there is no conclusive evidence that will 
command universal acceptance. Whatever the race of the Rathods and 
Garhwals, Durgashanker Shastri 49 definitely rejects the Solar dynasty 
theory in the case of the Riastrakutas of the South, and takes them to be 
Lunar Yadavas on the strength of clear inscriptional and epigraphic 
evidence. 


47 Cf. Durgashankar Shastri, AS, 345 ff, and the references mentioned there. 

4 * Durgashanker Shastri, AS, 357-358. 

49 AS, 356. Dr. SankiAlia has dealt with 4< Monuments of the Yadava Period in the 
Poona District,” BDCRI, II, 217-225. 
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Later YSdavaa 

SubShu 

1. Df<JhaprahLra (c. 796 a.d.) 

2. Seuoacandra I 

3. Dhadiyappa I 

4. Bhillama I 

5. R&jagS (Sriraja) 

6. Vadugi I (Vaddiga) 



• Relations of these king* with their predecessors hive not been clearly stated. 
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